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In every part of the disturbed districts, turbulence appears to be 
subsiding, and the rioters themselves show signs of being almost as 
tired of the contest as the police and soldiery whose vigilance they 
have fatigued. Of the mining-strike, which began in Staffordshire, 
we hear little this week ; the most activity being shown, and that 
with considerable moderation, at Merthyr Tydvil in Wales. ‘The 
patience of the miners of West Scotland is exhausted. The manu- 
facturing-strike, of which Manchester has been the centre, begins 
to fall to pieces, and nowhere more decidedly than in Manchester 
itself. ‘The Chartist movement, which it was attempted to graft 
on the strike, is defunct and abandoned by its promoters. ‘The 
Trade Delegates, whose numbers had dwindled down from a gross 
toa dozen, suffered a coup de grace in the arrest of their chairman ; 
and they broke up, bequeathing to their party the advice to postpone 
the strike for “ the Charter,” which they had recommended, because 
of the embarrassment which the wages-strike had caused to them. 
Still the mills do not generally resume work. In many places the 
workpeople are free to enter the mills if they please; others are 
sufficiently protected against violence from without; many trades 
have relinquished their organized resistance and their corporate 
resolution not to work ; but the individual workpeople do not go back 
to business. ‘They seem to be sulky ; and that is one of the worst 
symptoms of the time. Hopeless discomfort seems to have made 
them reckless of increasing their own misery by staying away from 
work. That too is at a time when there are signs and reports of 
reviving trade. Moreover, statistical facts have come out occa- 
sionally which prove that, whatever may have been the “ starva- 
tion” wages of those who were always on the verge of destitution 
for years past—as the hand-loom weavers of Bolton—the wages 
received by many of those engaged in the strike would be called 
princely income in the South of England. The wages for 
labourers on the Bolton and Preston Railway are three shillings a 
day, for ten and a half hours’ work: the wages at Merthyr ‘Tydvil 
have only been reduced twenty-five per cent since times of pros- 
perity, and some figures given show a mean of nineteen or twenty 
shillings per week. What, it may be asked, did the workpeople 
do with their money, when they received so much that their present 
receipts are accounted mere beggary ? was their condition then 
quite comfortable? did they save money? And if they are now 
so destitute and hungry, why do they not go to the employment 
and wages which await them? It might almost be guessed that 
they profited so little by “ prosperity,” physically or mentally, that 
they are sick of life—ennuyés. 

The Chartists, as we have seen, have withdrawn from the endea- 
vour to convert the strike to their own purposes, confessing that 
they are not equal to cope with it; a confession which stamps them 
and their leaders wit) a much lower degree of capacity and power 
than they arrogated to themselves. As a political sect, they have 
hitherto been unable to put the country fairly in motion ; and when 
now it is in motion to their hand, the movement arising among 
their own class-fellows, they are unable to guide it, or even to make 
It feel an impulse beyond that in which it originated. As when a 
heavy anvil is laid on a man’s chest, it may be struck might and 
main with a hammer and he feel nothing, so the Chartists have 
been unable to make their blows tell upon the country through the 
mass of the discontented workpeople. They may hereafter have 
as much influence as before in the propagation of opinions; they 
may grow in physical power; but for the present, as an organ of 
force, their strength has been gauged by themselves and found 
Wanting, 

Two other parties have coquetted with the strike — worthy 
Josern Srurce and his Complete Suffrage Association, and the 
Anti-Corn-law bodies; and both have been busy issuing docu- 
ments. Mr. Srurae, like many honest and earnest folks, is sur- 
Prised that people do not at once do what it is right to do; and 
he exhorts the middle and working classes to be reasonable without 

clay, and unite to agitate for Complete Suffrage. He might have 
chosen a better time for his exhortation to the middle class, just 
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recovering from a fright brought on by agitation. What political 
energy or intelligence have they shown? how have they stepped 
forward, as middle class, to mediate in the contest? ‘They have 
principally manifested their zeal in acting as special constables to 
protect their own property; and they have, on the other hand, ex- 
hibited their weakness in suffering themselves to be frightened by 
mobs into surrendering, in one way or other, the very means of 
keeping up the strike—giving provisions or credit. The great prac- 
tical lesson taught to them by the late events is, that the working 
classes are prone to disorder, but that they can be suppressed by 
military force ; that disturbance interrupts trade, and that its sup- 
pression is most to be desired by the men of trade; and ergo, mili- 
tary force and the authority of central government are the real 
reliances of the shopkeeper. It must be confessed, however, that 
Government have not seized the occasion to put that lesson in its 
most distinct and imposing form: they have wisely abstained from 
military display or the ostentation of superfluous “ energy.” 

The Anti-Corn-law agitators are tantalized with the desire to 
eschew the discredit of having fomented violence or been the in= 
stigators of a dangerous sedition, and with the almost equal desire 
of using the tumult as an argumentum ad metum: hence divers 
turgid and offensively-worded recriminatory addresses to or at the 
Prime Minister. It does not appear that the party has done any 
thing besides voting those very objectionable compositions. 

On the whole, the characteristic of the insurrection has been 
moderation. Considering that anger has been roused—that blood 
even has been shed—and that there has been, as some magnilo- 
quent persons aver, “ servile war”—the people have evinced much 
careless temperance in rebellion: the injury to property has been 
trifling; life has not often been menaced; to a remarkable 
degree those who have not actually engaged in the conflict 
have enjoyed personal safety; plunder has not been extensive, 
and has generally been discreet; the leaders of sedition have 
preached submission to authority; and a bad railway accident 
would almost rival the casualties in a conflict where a regular army 
has been opposed to hundreds of thousands. Upon the whole, too, 
it may be said that the military have been forbearing: they have 
not been hounded on to indiscriminate slaughter ; but have displayed 
their strength rather than used it. ‘The moral of this tame rebellion 
appears to be, that there is no party in the country just now which 
has sufficient strength or influence to breed anarchy ; none which has 
such a lust of power as voluntarily to maintain it by bloodshed and 
strife. It may be noted, too, as the first occasion on which the 
working-classes of the country have been brought into physical ac- 
tion since they have learned to read and think by favour of the 


* march of intellect.” 


Leaving England to right itself, we next turn our eyes to France. 
Although the ultimate fate of the Regency Bill was known to be 
settled last week, the later proceedings and debates have been more 
than formal; but the interest in them belongs rather to the relative 
position of parties than to the measure itself. It was known that 
M. Guizor’s real trial of strength was deferred: but the final divi- 
sion in the Chamber of Deputies showed an array on his side 
stronger than ever. ‘The most notable change was the defection of 
M. Turers from the Left. The acute politician saw that his rival 
must be victorious: he perceived that opposition on the particular 
question was to place himself in direct hostility to the King: he 
perceived, probably, that the Opposition party had nothing to offer 
as the reward for obduracy—that on that side there was nothing 
but loss; and so, in the proper acceptation of the term, he ratted— 
he left the unstable house for the stable. People are busy in 
searching among probabilities for the statesman’s reasons for the 
move: they think that a coalition with Moré is prearranged, or 
that some other recondite calculation must have weighed with the 
clever adventurer. Is it to be assumed that he had any other mo- 
tive than mere speculation? Here was a venture which could 
lose nothing ; while the promised gains were, a favourable regard 
from Royalty, an improved position to bargain with parties for the 
next move, and at all events an opportunity for making a telling 
speech and enacting a dramatic “ situation” which would take 
Europe by surprise. What besides is needed to account for M. 
Turers’s mercurial leap? The result is, that M. Guizor will meet 
the intrigues of the next session with the appearance at least of 
greater strength. 


I 





The very satisfactory iatelligence has been received from the 
United States of America, that éhe Boundary question approaches 
the last stages of formal settlement, and perhaps way has been 
made in the settlement of some other questions. 

The tranquillity of the Union, however, was shaken by a fresh 
internal question—a fourth exercise of the President’s veto! The 
new ariff-bill has becn rejected by Mr. Tyxer, because it in- 
volved the distribution of the proceeds of public land-sales among 
the several States; a sacrifice of revenue, he says, which the Union 
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cannot afford. Of course he has some reasons for the proceeding, 
and he has stated them; and there are no doubt those who have 
thought, in each case, that kis reasons were good: but it must 
startle the Republicans to encounter these successive resorts to an 
ultra-royal privilege, intended to meet extreme cases of popular 
excitement, and so regarded by Mr. Tyxer’s great predecessors, 
The fact is the more galling, in that Mr. TyLer was not elected 
to the Presidency : it fell to his lot by chance—he may almost be 
said to have succeeded to it by inheritance. 


TuHE Queen has led a more than usually quiet life at Windsor; taking, 
as the Court Circular tells us daily, her “accustomed” early walks 
with Prince Albert, and her father-in-law, the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha; and riding in the afternoon. 

On Thursday, the Royal three, with the Dutchess of Norfolk, drove 
to Clifden, the seat of Sir George Warrender, in a carriage and four ; 
followed by Maids of Honour in a pony phaeton, and the Equerries on 
horseback. 

Prince Albert completed his twenty-third year yesterday. A series 
of entertainments celebrated the event at Windsor Castle. The Queen’s 
private band serenaded the Prince at seven in the morning, witha Ger- 
man choral piece, “* Now let all return thanks to God”; and then the 
band of the Second Regiment of Life Guards performed a variety of 
compositions. At noon the troops of the garrison went through divers 
evolutions in the Home Park ; the Prince and his father being on the 
ground, the Queen at the drawingroom-window. About one o'clock the 
Queen Dowager arrived, and shortly after the Dutchess of Gloucester, to 
congratulate the Prince: they remained till three o’clock, partaking of 
a luncheon in the interval. There was a banquet in the evening; 
covers being laid for thirty-five. Among the guests were the Dutchess 
of Kent, the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, Sir James Graham, and Lord 
Charles Wellesley, the new Member for Southampton. The displays 
of plate and confectionery were very elaborate. At half-past nine, the 
Castle being magnificently illuminated with twenty-four immense stars 
on the turrets of the great tower, and devices of equal splendour in 
other parts of the edifice, there was an exhibition of fireworks on the 
top of the Round Tower, which lasted two hours. The inhabitants of 
Windsor were admitted into the Quadrangle to view the fireworks, 

The Royal town did not neglect its devoirs. The Corporation can- 
non was put in requisition, and many private pieces of artillery 
reéchoed on the banks of the river. Prince Albert presented the Corpo- 
ration with a fine buck; which they loyally masticated at the Castle 
Ton. Tn the afternoon, there was a regatta, and at night a general illu- 
mination. 

{In the Metropolis, the customary observances were not omitted. 
The chureh-bells rang; clubs, Royal tradesmen, and the particularly 
loyal, illuminated; and the streets were rather more crowded than 
they usually are with people looking at the different but not very various 
specimens of caligraphy in oil-lamps and gas—* P. A.”] 

Sir Robert Peel was a visiter at the Castle on Sunday ; returning to 
town on Monday. Lord Melbourne and Lord and Lady Beauvale 
arrived on Monday, and staid till Thursday. Sir James Graham has 
also been visiting at the Castle. 

The Queen gave an audience to Sir Robert Peel on Tuesday. 

The Prince of Leiningen took his departure on Tuesday, from Frog- 
more Lodge, where he had been for some time on a visit to the Dutchess 
of Kent, and embarked for Antwerp. 

The Duke of Cambridge left Kew on Saturday, for Wynyard, the 
seat of the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry ; where his Royal 
Highness was received with magnificence. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester arrived at Bushy Park, from Bagshot 
Heath, on Wednesday, to visit the Queen Dowager. 

Since the intrusion of Quested, measures have been taken at Windsor 
Castle to prevent the ingress of strangers. Police remain at the only 
entrance for strangers, from the time the porters leave it at night until 
they return to their duties in the morning; and the greatest vigilance 
is ordered. 


The Queen and Prince Albert, it is understood, depart for Scotland 
on Monday next ; and active preparations are in progress. ‘The Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Royal will remain at the Castle, under the 
care of the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, until the return of the Queen; 
whose absence is not expected to exceed a fortnight. 

Special trains are ordered to be in readiness at an early hour to con- 
vey the Court from Slough to Paddington. 

Woolwich is ina ferment. So many persons are expected to crowd 
the dockyard, that orders have been issued to admit none but officers 
in full uniform. The centre building has been fresh painted; the 
ground of the yard has been newly laid with fine gravel; and it is to 
be covered with matting and green cloth. 

The Royal George yacht has been fitted up to receive its illustrious 
freight— 

This beautiful model of a man-of-war vessel is undergoing a complete re- 
novation; and a number of hands are employed, without intermission, to have 
her finished for the reception of her Majesty. Dr. Reid, the inventor of the 
most improved mode of ventilation, was on board on Wednesday and Thursday, 
personally superintending the laying of pipes for the free ventilation of the 
vessel. ‘The Royal bed has been removed to London, and a new one, expressly 
made for her Majesty, will be substituted. The interior of the state-cabin 
is superb, beautifully carved in the more prominent parts, and richly gilt. 

The following are some of the vessels which have been appointed to 
accompany the Royal George: the Pique, 36; Wolf, 18; Fearless 
steamer ; Shearwater steamer; Salamander steamer ; Lightning steamer ; 
Black Eagle steamer. The Camperdown, 120, has been ordered from 
Sheerness to the Nore; why, is not yet known. 

The Lord Mayor has offered his escort through his territory as 
Conservator of the Thames; but the offer has been graciously de- 
clined. . 

About forty horses, and a number of the Royal carriages, were em- 
barked at the Leith wharf on Thursday, with several Royal grooms, 
and Herr Myer, the Queen’s riding-master. 











The Mletropolis. 


It is reported in the City that Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey is to be 
the new High Bailiff of Southwark. Several candidates for the com- 
mission of Police are named—Captain Kineaide, the Governor of the | 
Bridewell, Colonel Campbell, Colonel Angelo, Colonel Grant, and | 
Major-General Sir B. Connor. | 


Yesterday, the birthday of Prince Albert, was selected as the appro- 
priate occasion for Jaying the keel of the Royal Albert, 120-gun ship, at 
Woolwich. The ceremony was begun by Miss Collier, the daughter of 
Sir Francis Collier, the Superintendent of the Dockyard; the lady 
striking the keel with a hammer as the shipwrights had placed it in 
position. The length of the Trafalgar’s gun-deck was 205 feet 54 
inches ; that of the Royal Albert’s gun-deck will be 220 feet. | 


A meeting of Finsbury electors was held at White Conduit House 
on Tuesday evening, to consider the depressed state of the country, At 
six o’clock, the large room was crowded to overflowing ; and hundreds, 
unable to obtain admission, walked about the grounds. At half-past 
six, the managing committee entered the ‘room, with Mr. Duncombe, 
their Member, and Mr. Feargus O'Connor. Mr. George Rogers was 
called to the chair. He exhorted the meeting to abide by the inserip- 
tion on a banner over the chair—-‘* Peace, law, and order ”; and stated 
that he had addressed a note to Sir James Graham, transmitting a list 
of the electors by whom the meeting was convened, in order, said the 
note, “that there might be no pretence for a repetition of the police 
follies, not to say outrages, which had taken place.” A letter was read 
from Mr. Wakley, excusing his absence on account of continued and 
severe indisposition. After the first resolution had been proposed, in 
accordance with the general demand, the Chairman adjourned the 
meeting to the outside of the house; the speakers taking their station 
ina balcony. The following resolutions were carried unanimously— 

“ That this meeting learn with sorrow and dismay, that nearly the whole of 
the manufacturing population have foregone their usual industrial occupations ; 
that the discontent of the people has in some places broken out into open vio- 
lence ; that encounters have taken place, accompanied with loss of life ; and that 
in fact servile war is raging over so large a part of Great Britain as threatens 
effectually to destroy the security of property in every part of the kingdom. 

“That without pretending to judge accurately of the immediate causes of 
this sudden outbreak, this meeting find no difficulty in deciding, that the re- 
mote, all-powerful, and all-producing cause, has been class-legislation, which by 
promoting class-interest, has at length, at the expense of the general interest, 
produced such extreme exhaustion of the resources of the whole body, that ge- 
neral pressure has produced general distress ; class is set against class and man 
against man, by the sectional and individual endeavour to escape from the ge- 
neral distress. 

“ That this meeting have no hope of remedy in the measures hitherto pur- 
sued. We see no hope of peace in the poor destroying factories or the resi- 
dences of the rich, because the owners give no greater wages than the demands 
of class-legislation leave them the power of doing; nor do we see any hope of 
peace in the rich coercing the poor because they endeavour to avoid starvation, 
These are the means of aggravating evils which, in the opinion of this meeting, 
can only be remedied by the removal of class-legislation : and therefore we are 
of opinion, that a petition founded on these resolutions be presented to the 
Queen, praying that her Majesty will be graciously pleased immediately to 
convene the Parliament, and take measures for securing to the people such a 
representation as will be in conformity with the prayers of the petitions pre- 
sented to the House of Commons last session, and which petitions were signed | 
by millions of her Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

“ That the petition be signed by the Chairman on behalf of this meeting, 
and that the Members fur the borough be requested to forward the same to her 
Majesty.” 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Thomas Duncombe, “ for his undeviating 
perseverance in upholding the cause of popular liberty, and for his 
readiness at all times to respond to the call of his constituents to sup- 
port their interests both in and out of Parliament.” Hereupon Mr, | 
Duncombe addressed the meeting. If Government, he said, were 
judged according to a sound rule, by the condition of the people, was 
not that condition a disgrace to them? Of all Queen’s Speeches, that 
at the close of the session was unparalleled in the annals of the country 
for falsehood and hy pocrisy— 

“ Now, what was it that her Majesty was made to say by these Ministers ? 
The very first sentence of that Speech, as far as I recollect it, was this—that 
the state of the public business enabled her Majesty ‘to release us from our | 
duties ’"—(Laughter)—and that ‘we had discharged our duties ina manner | 
that reflected the greatest credit upon ourselves.’ (Cheers and laughter.) Her | 
Majesty certainly did not say that it gave satisfaction to you. But what I wish 
to ask is, did we discharge our duty in a way that could by any possibility | 
reflect credit upon us as a House of Commons or a representative assembly? 
Why, every species I may say of oppression—every species of that which 
has been so properly termed class-legislation—that, and that alone, occupied 
that assembly ; and thence it is said that we ably and satisfactorily discharged 
our arduous duties! What is the state of the country? Time after time, 
how often were the Ministers and the House of Commons warned of what is 
now actually taking place. Can any one of those Ministers lay his hand upon 
his heart and say that he was not told by myself, and by many others, that 
the whole social system of this country, if the Ministers persevered in their 
iniquitous and nefarious course, was on the eve of dissolution, and that the 
peace of the nation was not worth eight-and-forty hours’ purchase ? Why, I 
told them so within ten days of their separation; and I said to them, that, in- 
stead of thinking of proroguing Parliament, they ought to be thinking of en- 
forcing a call of the House, and of making those who had quitted their seats 
return back to them, and see whether they could not effect some measures for 
the relief of the people. (Cheers.) No. They turned a deaf ear to all this 
warning. Some said—* We have grouse to shoot, and pheasants to look after’; 
and I recollect saying to them, ‘and I suppose you have some tenants to bully 
who may be becoming refractory.’ Well, what now is the state of the coun- 
try? Hardly had the Speech been delivered—almost before the soft accents 
which proceeded from the Royal lips had died away from the ears that heard 
them—scarcely had the ink become dry by which that Speech was written 
when a proclamation was issued to tell the public, to the shame of England, 
that the manufacturing-districts of this country were in a state of insurrec- 
tion. Why, then, I say that that Minister who could put such a Speech in 
the Queen’s lips was one who, if Parliament were sitting, would deserve im- 
peachment.” (Great cheering.) 

The expressed discontent of the people might be subdued by the 
bludgeon or the bayonet; but the distress of the people could not be 
relieved by the bludgeon or the bayonet. The petition, however, signed 
by three millions and a half, which he had had the honour to present to 
Parliament, jeered and scoffed at as it was, contained a remedy for the | 
disease of the country— I 
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“ The concluding sentence of that petition proposes to give to every working 
man of mature age the elective franchise. I have seen a great deal of the working 
of the Parliamentary franchise both in and out of the House of Commons, and I 
have come to this conclusion—and I shall avow it and contend for it to the last 
hour of my life—that there is not, nor ever can be, any protection for the in- 
terests of the people, that there never can be a Legislature that can give secu- 
fity to property or contentment to the people of this country, until those who 
gre the producers of wealth have a voice in that Legislature. By that alone 
an the present evils which afflict the country be cured, and a guarantee be 
afforded against their recurrence in future.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor declared that ‘these were the times to try 
men’s sou!’s”: he said that “it did indeed refresh him to hear the sen- 
timents that had been expressed by their noble, brave, and indomitable 
representative ”; and he proceeded to deliver some stock sentiments— 

Free discussion was the spring of intellect, and the fair expression of the 

ublic mind is the safety-valve of the country. He implored them to 
Palk their enemies of their prey, and not present themselves defence- 
Let them not quit the list of the 3,500,000 
who were found upon the muster-roll of the Moral Force principle. ‘Their ene- 
mies might stop them for a while. but they could not stop them long. He had 
heard all the resolutions with peculiar pleasure, but tie last was the gem of the 
whole, because it recognized ail the principles of the Charter. Although dan- 
gers now beset him—although he knew they were now looking out for hin— 

et he would ever remain firmly at his post; nor would he sacrifice his party, 
who were the People, for the purpose of serving any class or party, till they had 
all obtained their just rights. 

He advised the people to be peaceable, and not to place themselves in 
jeopardy ; for their enemies were eager to catch them: they would 
gladly throw them into their dungeons, get another Jefferies for their 
Judge, and twelve butchers for the Jury. 

The meeting then broke up, in perfect order, although at the close 
not fewer (it is estimated) than 10,000 were present. 

There were three Chartist gatherings on Monday evening—on Ken- 
nington Common, Clerkenwell Green, and at Paddington. The meet- 
ing at Kennington was called for six. In the mean time, Mr. Mayne, 
the Commissioner of Police, issued a notice ordering the Police to pre- 
yent the assemblage of crowds on the Common after six, or the 
stoppage of any van or other vehicle. In the afternoon the place was 
crowded by gaily-dressed persons, half of them women; but there was 
no platform, nor any appearance of Chartist leaders. At half-past six 
the Police proceeded to clear the Common ; which they occupied them- 
selves in a force of about 1,300 or 1,400. It was more difficult to clear 
the very numerous avenues; but ultimately the crowd dispersed, gene- 
rally with a good-humour or even gayety that gave to the scene the 
appearance of a fair breaking up. 

The meeting at Clerkenwell was at eight o'clock. The Police, act- 
ing under similar orders as in the previous case, would not allow the as- 
semblage of people or the stopping of vans. The mob harrassed them 
for some hours, by forming in small knots, which were dispersed, and 
formed again as fast. A man who insisted on addressing the crowd from 
his own door was arrested; and then the Police were assailed with 
stones. 
without further disturbance. 

Six was the hour named for the Paddington meeting; which began 
onthe bridge over the railway atthe terminus. Half-an-hour after- 
wards, the Police cleared the bridge; and, brickbats and stones being 
thrown, they charged the mob several times. 
began to speak: on seeing the Police approach, he desisted, and at- 
tempted to escape; but he was pursued and secured. One Menden, a 
shoemaker, moved the “ adjournment” of the meeting to Kennington 
Common: he was seized. Altogether, seventeen persons were taken 
into custody ; one man for stabbing a Policeman. The Police oceupied 
the ground till an early hour yesterday morning. 

A Chartist meeting was held at the National Association Hall on 
Thursday night, about 1,500 persons being present; Mr. Hetherington 
inthe chair. Resolutions were carried denouncing class-legislation ; 
justifying the course adopted by the starving population of the manu- 
facturing-districts, but recommending conciliation rather than provoca- 
tion of the troops; thanking “ the fifty brave soldiers, now prisoners 
in the Tower, who refused to violate the law of God by firing upon the 
people”; and declaring that the Charter was “ the only remedy.” 


lessly before an armed soldiery. 


The Metropolitan Anti-Corn-law Association held a meeting on 
Monday, at their office in West Strand, to issue an address to the People, 
and adopt a “representation to Sir Robert Peel,” in reply (says the 
Morning Chronicle) to his insinuations of a connexion between the 
Anti-Corn-law League and the disturbances in the manufacturing-dis- 
triets. Mr. P. A. Taylor was called to the chair, and read the address 
and “representation”; which elicited frequent bursts of applause. It 
began thus— 

“Ata time when tenants are driven to the poll as oxen are to market—when 
threats coerce submission, or ruin seizes the independent—when Parliament is 
steeped in bribery to the lips—when electors prize freedom only for its price, 
Tepresentatives value their country only for what it can be sold [{ for |, and new 
writs and fresh bribes form the only punishment of corruption, nothing is left 
to the people but the command of a free press, and the exercise of free speech. 
For the use of these you insinuate we are the authors of the anarchy we de- 
plore, and threaten that we may have ‘cause for repentance at the course we 
have taken.’ ‘There is no mystery, nor shall you be suffered to fabricate any, 
in the elementary causes of the existing social disorder. Want of wages, work, 
and bread, could terminate only in death or violence. The rapacious avarice 
which feudal tyranny maintained by force, the more civilized oppression of a 
sordid aristocracy continued by fraud; and when cunning is found out, and 
will no longer serve the purpose, the modern oligarchy returns to the military 
Tule of their barbaric ancestors, and both they and you will find that neither 
force nor fraud can put hunger down. The eruption may probably be subdued 
with ease, but the cause would not be removed. urs is the only prescription 
that can eradicate the disease from the body politic. We offer to give the 
people bread ; you will not let us. We ask you to feed them, and you refuse. 
They seek wages and work; with free trade we can give them both. You do 
not even pretend that any thing you can propose will speedily afford them 
either; and when your adherence to the Bread-tax, by rendering food scarce, 
employment impossible, and wages inadequate to the cost of bare subsistence, 
has left the labourer no alternative but to perish, you charge upon those who 
have pitied and tried to remedy his wrongs, the instigation of the wild justice 
of his blind revenge.” 

_The Association remind the Miuister that office was not thrust upon 
him; and admonish him, if he cannot enforce his own principles, to take 
the advice he gives to others andresign. After reproaching Sir Robert 





The maneuvres of the crowd continued till a late hour, but | 


At seven, a young man | 





with sneering at the pretensions of England to be the workshop of the 


| world, and with remarks in the same sense by Tory newspapers and 


periodicals, they return to the charge against themselves— 

“ Ata time when insurrection seems to be organized, progressive, almost na- 
tional, it is the duty of a Prime Minister rather to bend the undivided energies 
of his mind to discover the deep seat of this vital disease, and to apply a radical 
remedy, than miserably to cast about to detect the proximate instrument b 
which general discontent has found its natural development. Even were it 
true, as it is scandalously false, that the Anti-Corn-law League has raised, in 
place of having done its utmost to avert the bursting of the storm, if you were 
a statesman and not merely a politician, the belief that a vast body of capi- 
talists, manufacturers, merchants, tradesmen, and indastrious citizens, influen- 
tial in wealth, in numbers, and in character, were placed by your laws in direct 
hostility to civil authority, would be the very strongest reason for the instant 
removal of the grievance they denounced. But, although the eulogies of your 
colleagues had informed us of your ¢ skill in dressing up a case,’ we were not 
prepared for the consummate effrontery of the attempt to lay at our door the 
blame of the consequences of your own misgovernment.” 

They allude to their efforts to bring the subject of the Corn-laws be- 
fore the Government and Parliament— 

“ When at last we found expostulation to be in vain, we served upon the 
Commons our solemn final protest, that, for the terrible consequences which 
we too clearly foresaw, the Legislature, and not the people, should be respon- 
sible. We sought your individual presence to tell you our conviction that 
social order was preserved only by the faint prospect the sitting of our Con- 
ference afforded of the possible success of its importunity, and that the hour 
which sent us empty away to our constituents might witness the termination 
of public respect for constituted authority. Whatever might be the apparent 
and mere proximate cause which should embody discontent in action, or the 
outward form in which violence might shape itself, we knew that while law 
made bread dear, depressed wages below the minimum means of subsistence, 
and by restricting trade circumscribed the field of employment, death by 
famine or blind insurrection were the dreadful alternatives to be apprehended. 
Ere we reached our homes, your cruel and sordid policy had done its work. 
The pressure of want, patiently, peaceably, heroically borne, had exhausted 
the power of human endurance; and under the exasperation of intolerable 
wrong, civil commotion commenced its awful work. In your hands is the 
remedy, and on your head be the responsibility of refusing its application.” 

They keep on repeating that the Minister refuses to adopt “the 
only remedy ”— ; : 

‘© What is the result? An industrial movement threatens to terminate in a 
political one; and the cry for wages and bread in a demand for the Charter. 
And this too is your handywork. You have admitted the depth of the popu-~ 
lar distress, and even praised the famishing for their patience. But you have 
taught them to expect no relief from mere economical changes. 

They “would return good for evil”; and they do so in the shape of 
some advice—with the intimation that they shall persevere untimidated 
in the pursuit of their object. 

Mr. Palmer had listened to the documents with interest; but he 
feared they were rather lengthy: they entered too much into detail. 
Mr. Wells objected, that “ they were making too much of Peel in that 
address.” Hoth documents, however, were formally put and carried. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Thursday, John William Bean 
was tried for a misdemeanour in assaulting the Queen, with a pistol ; 
the charge being variously expressed in four different counts. Although 
seventeen years of age, he was so short and deformed that his head 
scarcely reached above the bar. The counsel for the Crown were, the 
Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Mr. Adolphus, Mr. Wadding- 
ton, and Mr. R. Gurney; for the prisoner, Mr. Horry. 

The Attorney-General very briefly sketched the facts of the case, 
and explained the law, by which any menacing action, within a short 
distance of the person threatened, constitutes an assault. Witnesses 
were then called. As their evidence differed in no important particular 
from the accounts that were given at the time, a recapitulation of the 
chief points will suffice. Mr. Charles Edward Dassett deposed how on 
Sunday the 3d of July he saw three Royal carriages going towards the 
Chapel Royal. Just as the last carriage passed the watering-house, he 
saw the prisoner come from the crowd, draw a pistol from his breast, 
and present it towards the carriage, at arm’s length and breast high; 
and then he heard the sound of the chick of a pistol-hammer upon the 
pan; but there was no explosion. He seized the prisoner, and, assisted 
by his brother, took him across the Mall, and “ offered” him to Police- 
constable Hearn; but Hearn said that ‘it did not amount to a charge.” 
Police-constable Flaxman likewise refused to take the prisoner. The 
prisoner only asked the witness to give him back the pistol. At length 
the pressure of the crowd was so great, that he was obliged to let Bean 
go; and afterwards the people said that witness himself had been shoot- 
ing at the Queen, and a Policeman took the pistol away from him. In 
his cross-examination, Mr. Dassett said that the Royal carriages were not 
going very fast. Some person in the crowd laughed, and others called 
out that the pistol was not loaded. Mr. Frederick Augustus Dassett, 
the younger brother of the previous witness, corroborated his evidence. 
The hammer of the pistol, he said, had gone down, and the pan was in 
a state as if it had been fired off. John James, a builder, the uncle of 
the two Dassetts, and William Jones, a wood-turner, saw Charles 
Dassett seize Bean. James Torrington Purbride, a constable of the A 
division, said that he took the pistol from Charles Dassett, and gave it 
to Inspector Martin. George Martin, Inspector of the A division, re- 
ceived the pistol from the last witness, and unloaded it. The charge 
was not large: the contents consisted of coarse gunpowder, some short 
pieces of tobacco-pipe, and four small pieces of gravel, rammed down 
with wadding: there were a few grains of powder in the pan. Wil- 
liam John Byrne, a general salesman, described his selling the pistol to 
Bean—he thought that it was on the Thursday or Friday before the 3d 
of July; and Bean’s afterwards coming for a flint to it. The pistol 
was very old, but capable of being fired if properly loaded. George 
John Whitmore, who cleaned the pistol for Bean before it had the flint 
put to it, said in his cross-examination, that he tried the pistol: the 
lock was not strong enough to fire it. Benjamin James was in attend- 
ance with the third of the Royal carriages on the 3d of July: the 
Queen was in the carriage, with the Prince anda lady. The last witness 
for the prosecution was Henry Webb, Policeman of the A division, who 
apprehended Bean at his father’s house in Somers Town: he said tha 
he had been on Sunday in Barnsbury Park, Islington, and the Regent’s 
Park. 

Mr. Horry took some legal objections to the form of the indictment. If 
the tobacco-pipe in the pistol was capable of injuring the Queen, Bean 
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ought to have been indicted for high treason. On the other hand, the 
Queen was not aware of the attack, and could not be alarmed ; and there- 
fore the charge of common assault could not be sustained. Lord 
Abinger, Mr. Justice Williams, and Mr. Baron Rolfe, successively de- 
livered opinions against the objections; and Mr. Horry proceeded to 
contend that the evidence did not bear out the charge that the prisoner 
contemplated any assault, he being one of the mildest of the Queen’s 
subjects. He then called evidence. Henry Hawkes said that he was about 
six feet from Bean and Dassett when Bean was seized,and he did not see 
him present a pistol at the Queen; although he thought he must have 
seen it if it had been done. Bean could easily have got away. After 
Dassett seized the pistol, he was playing with it, trying the lock, and 
laughing. The witness had his back to them; but he looked round 
very often to see what was passing. Thomas Vosport, a painter out of 
work, living at the Running Horses in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
swore that the prisoner did not present a pistol at the carriage. Cross- 
examined by the Solicitor-General and Lord Abinger, he said that he 
saw the prisoner with the pistol in his hand some time before he was 
apprehended. It did strike him as remarkable that the boy should have 
a pistol in his hand on Sunday morning. Lord Abinger—‘* Why then 
did not you interfere and give information?” Witness—“I waited to 
see the result of it.” No questioning could get any other reason from 
this witness for his passiveness: when asked repeatedly what result he 
expected, he only replied that of course he did not know that an attack 
was going to be made. David Hatton, a newsvender, and several other 
witnesses, gave Bean a character for mildness: among them was the 
prisoner’s father, who wept bitterly. 

The Attorney-General reéxplained the law, so as to dissipate the 
effect of Mr. Horry’s objections and arguments: and then he touched 
upon the evidence, remarking that Vosport criminated himself; for if 
his story were true, he admitted to having been guilty of what amounted 
to misprision of treason, in seeing a man standing there with a pistol 
and wishing “to see the result.” 

Lord Abinger having summed up, the Jury returned a verdict of 
“Guilty” upon the second count in the indictment; convicting the 
prisoner of presenting a pistol loaded with powder and wadding, in 
contempt of the Queen, and to the terror of divers liege subjects. In 
passing sentence, Lord Abinger observed, that he wished the law in ex- 
istence at the time the prisoner committed the offence had authorized an 
adequate punishment: but if any person should imitate the prisoner’s 
example, he would now obtain an infamous notoriety by being whipped 
at the cart’s-tail. The sentence of the Court was, that he be imprisoned 
in the Penitentiary for eighteen calendar months. 

Nicholas Suisse, the valet of the late Marquis of Hertford, was tried 
on Wednesday, on an indictment for robbing his late master of coupons 
for stock in the French Funds to the amount of 100,000 franes. In 
defence, it was shown that the Marquis reposed unbounded confi- 
dence in Suisse; and that in the last codicil of his will, dated Novem- 
ber 1839, he bequeathed to him 8,000/.; at the same time calling him 
‘an excellent man.” Thomas Foote, an assistant valet, who had been 
in the Marquis’s service for seventeen years, described Suisse’s attention 
to his infirm master as most devoted. For the last twelvemonth the 
Marquis could not go about without assistance, and he required almost 
as much attendance as a child: in some most painful respects he was, 
said a medical witness, in a state of semi-paralysis : nevertheless, he was 
visited by loose females up to the time of his death. Whether as nurse 
or as agent in these “delicate matters,’ Suisse was indefatigable in his 
attendance, day and night; and he made payments “of all kinds,” 
Once he helped Foote to lift the Marquis into a boat at Ramsgate, 
under circumstances of some danger; and the boatmen told them to let 
go,§but the two valets kept their hold. After that, the Marquis seemed 
more pleased with Suisse than ever, “and he rang for him much more 
frequently in the night.” Just before the Marquis’s death, Suisse was 
confined to his bed by illness, Angeline Borel, a Frenchwomen, 
twenty-four years of age, said that she became acquainted with the 
Marquis when she was sixteen: he provided apartments for her; and 
she had dined at Dorchester House, with Mr. Croker: Suisse used to 
come and fetch her. She generally spent 7,000/. or 8,000/. a year: 
sometimes Suisse gave her the money, sometimes the Marquis, in sums 
of 200/. or 3001. She had now an annuity of 15,000 francs left to her 
by the Marquis. He once offered her coupons for 100,000 franes ; 
which she, not knowing their value, refused, andhe gave them to Suisse: 
on the same day, he gave her 211,000 francs. She continued to visit 
the Marquis till December; when she found another woman there, 
named Henriette, and then she refused to be his mistress any longer. 
Clare Josephine Dubois said, he heard the Marquis tell Borel that he 
had given Suisse the 100,000 francs in coupons. Dr. H. P. Fuller said 
that Lord Hertford died of bronchitis; but his mind was quite com- 
petent to the management of his own affairs. Here Lord Abinger 
stopped the case. The Jury remarked, that an assertion which Suisse 
had made, that he was a poor man, was the most suspicious thing against 
him: to which Lord Abinger agreed; and after the Jury had returned 
a verdict of “ Not Guilty, ” the Judge remarked to the prisoner, that 
he hoped the consequences of that assertion would be a warning to him 
in future, and to all men, how dangerous it is to deviate from truth. 

Suisse was again brought forward yesterday, on an indictment for 
stealing from his master foreign securities worth 90,000/., part of some 
securities that were missing among the Marquis’s effects. Mr. Kelly, 
the! counsel for the prosecution, dwelt chiefly on the disappearance of 
the securities, and on Suisse’s affectation of poverty while giving orders 
for expensive articles to carry abroad. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, Mr. Justice Williams stopped the case; saying that if the counsel 
proved all that he had assumed, which it was clear from the absence of 
witnesses he could not do, there would not be sufficient to support the 
indictment. The Jury then returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” The 
prisoner was charged upon two other indictments with defrauding 
the late Marquis of Hertford; but they were withdrawn. 

Frederick Howe, aged twenty-four, pleaded guilty, on Monday, to a 
charge of stealing 236 printed books, the property of the Queen, value 
401, and a quantity of printed papers. He was the son of a person 
employed in the office of the Board of Trade, whence the property 
was taken, The papers consisted of various returns which had been 
printed by Messrs. Hansard for the use of the office, and were 
valuable, The sentence was, imprisonment for a year, with hard labour. 





A number of persons were brought up at Bow Street on Saturday, 
charged with riotous conduct on Friday night, in different parts of 
London. Thomas Buckley, Sykes Ping, Walter Willey, John Peter 
Bryan, and Richard Stainsby, were charged with inciting the mob, and 
assaulting the Police in the execution of their duty. Ping wounded 
Sweeney, a Policeman who had him in custody, by throwing a large 
stone or brick at him; and Willey struck him several times, and 


attempted to rescue his prisoner. Ping was remanded. Buckley was 


bound to keep the peace in recognizances, his own of 40/. with two sure- 


ties, and to answer the charge at the Sessions. Bryan, Willey, Stainsby, f 


and Smith, were sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. 

George Hall, a shoemaker, was charged with disorderly conduct, and 
with carrying a banner in order to excite the mob. He came out of a 
coffeehouse in St. John Street, Clerkenwell, accompanied by another 
man who escaped, also bearing a flag. One of the flags was a large 
Union jack: the other had on it the words “ Reform in Church and 
State”; and on the top of the staff was a crimson “ cap of liberty ”— 
which a Policeman interpreted to signify “blood at once!” A ve 
sharp-pointed knife was found upon Hall. He said he carried the flag 
for the sake of earning a shilling, and the knife he was taking to be 
ground. He was committed for trial. 

William Drake, a beer-shop-keeper, appeared upon a summons 
charging him with publishing and exposing an inflammatory placard in 
his window. He was ordered to enter into recognizances in the sum of 
301. to keep the peace for three months. Several others, who were 
summoned upon a similar charge, were discharged upon a promise not 
to repeat the offence. 

More rioters occupied the Magistrate at Bow Street on Tuesday ; 
sixteen prisoners being brought up from the meeting at Kennington, and 
fourteen from Paddington. The case of Munden, a shoemaker, who 
was conspicuous at the Paddington meeting, possessed some interest, 
It was alleged that he used violent and seditious language, and declared 
himself to be “a Chartist to the backbone.” Witnesses gave him a 
good character for respectability and peaceable behaviour. Munden 
justified his opinions— 

‘1 don’t deny that I have a principle: we all imbibe one principle or an- 
other. I have as much right to enjoy my principles as any noble in the land. 
I admit I am a Chartist, and I have a right to be one. I did not say, ‘ We 
will have liberty or death.’ Iam too wary to say any such thing. But I did 
say to a person who was passing at the time, ‘ If I had a dog, he should have 
liberty or death.’” 

Mr. Jardine said that the case was too serious for him to decide upon 
it summarily ; and Munden was held to bail to answer the charge at the 
Sessions. Chicketts, who attempted to stab a Policeman as they rolled 
struggling together on the ground, was bound over to appear at the 
Central Criminal Court. One Taylor was committed to Newgate for 
beating a Policeman; and the others were bound over to keep the 
peace, or discharged with an admonition. 

At Clerkenwell, on Tuesday, Baker, a shoemaker, was charged 
with creating a disturbance, and raising a mob in the Green on Monday 
evening. He took the opportunity to deliver a sort of address, in which 
he explained that he had merely been talking to a friend on the Green, 
when the Police came to take him up; and they knocked off his hat, 
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which he told his wife to pick up. He complained that his wife, who | 


was with him, was struck and ill-treated by them; and the wife ap- 
peared to confirm his statement. When the examination was concluded, 
Mr. Combe said, according to the report— 

“ You have too much talk for one in your condition of life, and are just the 
sort of man to inflame the minds of the ignorant. You go out of your own 
district, and talk upon every subject with consummate assurance in a way 
which is calculated to be productive of much mischief; and when inclined to 
promote a riot, you hand your hat to your wife to hold whilst you engage in 
a fray. Seeing that you are one of those who are capable of exciting much 
mischief, I shall send you for fourteen days to the House of Correction.” 


A very nefarious conspiracy has been brought to light by some recent 


proceedings in Marlborough Street Police-office. Mr. Churchill was | 


lately charged by one Fitzgerald with indecent behaviour with another 
man in Hyde Park, cn the night of the 11th. Fitzgerald gave him into 
the custody of the Police, and said that he had only been able to seize 
one of the delinquents, the other having escaped. Mr. Churchill denied 
the charge ; but, although there was some inconsistency in Fitzgerald’s 
statements, the Magistrate felt bound to hold the accused party to bail. 
He at once employed himself, with the assistance of his friends, in 
searching out the conspiracy against him; and he succeeded in placing 
at the Police-office bar, on Monday, William Newstead, the person who 
was said to be his accomplice, together with Fitzgerald, who is now 
known to have borne also the several names of Stringer, Skinner, and 
Kales Bill. Newstead was a good-looking young man, of genteel ap- 
pearance. Mr. Clarkson, who acted for the prosecution, said that he 
should be able to prove that Newstead was intimate with Fitzgerald, 
and that he had joined Mr. Churchill and accosted him in order to 
trump up the revolting charge, for the purpose of extorting money; 
that Fitzgerald was a returned transport ; and that Newstead was con- 
nected with a number of persons concerned in similar conspiracies. Fitz- 
gerald here declared that he did not now wish to press the charge 
against Mr. Churchill; but he said that Newstead was not the man whom 
he saw in the Park—it was a bigger man. Mr. Churchill identified 





Newstead as the person who accosted him before he was seized by | 


Fitzgerald. When he saw Fitzgerald at the second examination, the 
latter said, ‘ You shall have Newstead against you in the morning.” 
Ellen Thomas deposed that Fitzgerald (whom she knew as Stringer) 
lodged at her mother’s, near Clare Market; another Fitzgerald sharing 
his room with him: they passed for brothers. Newstead called on 
Stringer very often. Eliza Fitzgerald, the mother of the other of that 
name, said that she gave Stringer a character when he was tried at 
Horsemonger Lane four years ago, for stealing a watch, and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. Frederick Clark admitted that he was 
frequently in company with the “gang”: they were together at six 
o’clock on the evening of the 11th: the prisoners bore various names, 
and among others Fitzgerald was called Kales Bill. Newstead said that 


a RRS 


Clark was “as bad as they were”; and he had stolen a watch and ring. 


Mr. Clarkson then charged Newstead and Fitzgerald with conspiracy— 
with going into the Park, the one to plant himself upon any gentleman 
whom he might meet, and the other on seeing them together to make 
the foul charge for the purpose of extorting money. He applied to 
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have them remanded till Thursday, when he should produce a copy of 
Fitzgerald’s former conviction; the depositions could be taken, and the 
commitment of the prisoners made out. The formal proceedings, how- 
ever, were not completed till yesterday. 

At Worship Street Police-office, on Wednesday, Mr. G. Johnstone, of 
Finsbury Square, was convicted of pirating a carpet pattern the copy- 
right of Messrs. Kipling and Co., carpet-mannfacturers; and he was 
fined 5!. This is the first conviction under the new Copyright of Designs 


Act. 

The Reverend Stephen Aldhouse was finally examined at Wands- 
worth, on Tuesday, on a charge of intermarrying with Hephzibah Ro- 
perts, his first wife, Caroline Morse, being still alive. Miss Morse was 
the natural daughter of a Colonel Morse, whose brother now appeared to 
give evidence. He said that he had had letters from the prisoner, before 
his second marriage, demanding to know his wife’s residence; but he 
had not answered them. An advertisement was also produced, in which 
areward of 20/. was offered to any person who would discover the re- 
treat of Mrs. Aldhouse, or her place of burial if dead; but adding, that 
she was believed to be living under a feigned name andin adultery. Mr. 
Morse explained, that Mrs. Morse had used a feigned name and con- 
cealed her residence, lest her husband should take her dividends on 
5,000/, in the Three-and-a-half per Cents, the interest whereof was left 
to her by her father. Mr. Aldhouse was committed for trial at the 
Central Criminal Court; averring his innocence, and his power to prove 
it before the Jury. 





An inquest was held on Saturday, before Mr, Payne and a Jury of 
fifteen, on the body of Jane Cooper, the girl who jumped from the 


Monument on Friday. The evidence of the manner of Cooper’s death | 


did not differ from the account already given. Thomas Jenkins, the 
man who had gone up to the top with her, said that since the former 





suicides there had been an arrangement that no person should go up 

alone: two men had been appointed to relieve each other in attendance 

upon visiters. If there is only one visiter, the guide remains with him ; 

if more, he walks round the place while they remain. His attention 

was drawn from Cooper by hearing the door slam: he turned to see 

what it was, and the woman was gone. He supposed that she had 

gone down stairs, and he went after her. There was no direct evidence 

that Cooper had any lover, though her mistress said she had confessed 

being “fond of a man at Vauxhall.” Sarah Trimmings said that she had 

known Cooper in service, and she had urged her to come and live with 

her: ‘Trimmings had once been in service, but since that she had been 

“kept by gentlemen.” The medical witnesses did not think that Cooper 
was pregnant, “but there could be no doubt that she had deviated from 
the path of virtue.” She left her master’s house early on Thursday 
morning, professedly to visit her friends, with leave to remain out till 
half-past eleven; Mrs. Robottom giving her a shilling before she went. 
On that day she called on her friend Trimmings, and remained an hour 
and a half. Mrs. Poole, a widow, and Cooper’s stepmother, and two 
of the girl’s sisters, described her as being wilful and disposed to be 
“gay”; but they knew of no incorrectness. She had been used to 
read religious books; but lately, said Mrs. Poole, she had read novels. 
She had been heard to express a desire to see the Monument, and also a 
great horror of suicide. She was only seventeen years of age, though 
she appeared at least five years older. Mr. Charles Bleaden, lessee of 
the tolls for viewing the Monument, said that the rails had not been 
raised, because it would interfere with the architectural design of the 
building ; and the two men had been appointed instead. The Jury, 
having consulted for a few moments, returned the following verdict— 
“That deceased destroyed herself while labouring under temporary 
insanity, produced by indiscretion in having remained absent from 
home all night.” There were three dissentients, on the ground of 
there being no sufficient proof of insanity; but twelve of the Jury 
having agreed, the Coroner received their verdict. 

Cooper is the sixth person who has committed suicide in the same 
manner. On the 26th July 1750, a young man, who was supposed to 
be a weaver but who was never identified, threw himself from the gal- 
lery, and was killed on the spot; on the 7th July 1788, John Craddock, 
a journeyman baker; on the 18th June 1810, Mr. Lyon Levi, a dia- 
mond-merchant, residing in Haydon Square; in September 1839, Mar- 
garet Moyes, daughter of a baker in Hemming’s Row ; and a few weeks 
after, a lad, one of the pupils of St. Ann’s Society’s Schools. 

The City Lands Committee have at length taken measures to break 
off the fashion of suicide at the Monument, by placing iron bars over 
the gallery ; and until that is done the Monument will remain closed. 

An inquest was held on Saturday, at the Red Cow, Charterhouse 
Lane, on the body of Mr. James Tvoth, a stockbroker. On the even- 
ing of the 14th instant, Mr. Tooth was returning from Richmond in 
the Dart steamer. In passing through the second arch of Blackfriars 
Bridge, the stay-chain of the funnel got entangled in a rope hanging 
from the middle of the arch, to which was attached a wisp of straw, put 
up by way of caution to the masters of vessels, to prevent their passing 
through the arch during some repairs which were in progress. The 
force with which the vessel went broke down a portion of some iron 

iping, which fell upon the back of Mr. Tooth, and broke his spine. 

e died from the injury on Friday. The master of the Dart said that 
he had forgotten that the straw was there ; and as it hung in the shade 
he had not observed it. The inquest was interrupted by Mr. Wakley, 
the Coroner, who found that the accident had happened in the City, 
while the death took place in the parish of St. Sepulchre; and there- 
fore the present inquest was out of the jurisdiction of the Coroner, and 
no legal steps could be taken in consequence of any verdict which 
might be given, unless the body were removed back into the City. The 
following special verdict, however, was returned—“ That the deceased 
died from mortal injuries inflicted upon him by a certain piece of iron, 
belonging to the gas-pipe of a certain bridge, which was thrown down 
upon him by means of a certain apparatus belonging to the vessel called 
the Dart.” 

A very destructive fire broke out on Sunday morning on the pre- 
mises of Mr. Morgan, a soap-boiler and tallow-melter, in Tudor Place, 
Tottenham Court Road. The fire was first scen in a room containing 
tallow and unmelted fat; and the whole of the warebouces were in 
flames before any means could be taken to stop their progress. ‘Tho 
fire extended to twelve different houses in the immediate vicinity ; and 





it was a long time before it could be subdued. The greater part of Mr. 
Morgan’s establishment is burnt to the ground ; but, though an enormous 
amount of property has been destroyed, no lives were lost. The cause 
of the fire has not been ascertained. 

The coal-whippers of London struck work on Wednesday, in order 
to relieve themselves from a large percentage which reduces their pay 
from seven farthings per ton to one penny, and which is exacted by 
certain middlemen called “ coal-undertakers,” at Shadwell and other 
places below London; and to throw off their thraldom to agents who 
are also publicans, and who oblige the men whom they employ to con- 
sume certain quantities of beer. 

Messrs. Grissell and Peto, the great building-contractors, have written 
a letter to the papers to contradict a false report that their men had 
struck work in consequence of an intended reduction of their wages. 

A new pier was opened on Monday, at Erith; where passengers have 
hitherto been obliged to land in open boats. 





The YWrobinees. 

The election of a candidate for South Hampshire, in the room of Mr. 
John Fleming, took place in Southampton Guildhall on Tuesday. 
Lord Charles Wellesley was the only candidate proposed. Having 
avowed his political principles to be those of attachment to the present 
Administration, he alluded to the state of affairs in the North— 

There was at the present time great distress in the Northern districts ; but he 
believed that the distress was increased by the unprincipled conduct, language, 
and doctrines of the demagogue ; who, with the cowardice which belonged to 
the incendiary, kept aloof in the hour of danger from the risks he had induced 
his victims to incur. To put an end to such disgraceful outrages as were 
being perpetrated, the law must be upheld; and he believed the present Govern- 
ment would uphold the law and restore the country to quiet. It would be 
easy to obtain a temporary popularity by a different course, but he despised 
such truckling: he had known, even in his own limited experience, a man to 
be féted and cheered for such conduct one day, and his windows broken for it 
the next. 

Lord Charles on the Corn-laws— f 

The agricultural interest must be protected, as the great staple interest o 
the kingdom. It was a gross folly to say that if the corn-duty were to be re- 
pealed a large quantity of manufactures would be exported. The foreigner 
would not take them—he would have cash; and if they sent out 12,000,0002. or 
13,000,000/. of money to buy corn, where the Devil would the money come 
from to buy manufactures ? (Jtoars of laughter, says the report of the Times, 
at the brusque style and manner of his Lordship.) 

Lord Charles was declared duly elected, and girt with a sword. 
Afterwards he addressed the people from the balcony of his inn, and 
told them that a statement in the Globe, that he had promised to pay 
2,000/. for his seat, was ‘a lie.” 


The disturbance in al! parts of the North has been subsiding through- 
out the week. In many places the Magistrates have been occupied 
with the examination of prisoners ; but such ‘proceedings have for the 
most part been destitute of interest. The prisoners have usually been 
bound over, often in their own recognizances merely, to keep the peace, 
or to reappear in answer to future charges; or they have been summa- 
rily convicted for minor offences—as assault ; remanded for further ex- 
amination; or, in a few cases, committed for trial. 

To Manchester, the Home Office has sent a Government Commissioner, 
Mr. Gregory, to examine into the origin and causes of the riots, and 
the nature of the proceedings taken to suppress them. 

The Trade Delegates, whose numbers had dwindled down from 144 to 
12, were so alarmed at the intelligence that Mr. Hutchinson their 
chairman had been arrested, on Saturday, that none of them would take 
the chair ; and the meeting broke up. The following placard was posted 
about the Streets on Sunday morning— 

“THE CONCLUDING ADDRESS FROM THE TRADES DELEGATES TO THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS. 

“ Fellow Citizens—-Having, despite of the difficulties which surrounded us, 
terminated our sittings and executed the objects of our mission, we deem it 
our duty, previous to returning to our respective homes, to lay the results of 
our deliberations before you. 

“We have carefully collected and calmly deliberated on the evidence 
adduced by the assembled Delegates as to the states of public feeling evinced 
by their respective constituencies; and we find that the labourers and artisans, 
having for a series of years vainly endeavoured to maintain a standard of 
wages which would enable them to obtain a supply of even the commonest 
necessaries of life, are of opinion that the repeated frustration of their efforts 
are solely to be attributed to their political disfranchisement. 

“ Experience having plainly proved the correctness of our opinion, we turned 
our attention to the best mode of remedying the evil; and having maturely 
considered the subject in its various details, we came to the conclusion that the 
only means by which the labours of the producing-classes of this country could 
be protected and fairly remunerated, and themselves eventually raised from the 
unparalleled depth of degradation to which they are at — reduced—we 
considered that these grievances would be removed by the legislative enact- 
ment of the document known as the ‘ People’s Charter; and we recommended 
&@ NATIONAL CESSATION FROM LABOUR until the arrival of this period. 

“ Owing to the occurrence of the late civil commotion, of which we had not 
the slightest anticipation, and which we exceedingly regret, we found that the 
carrying out of this resolution would for the present be impracticable: but 
we dissolve with the firm determination, that, as soon as our organization is 
sufficient for and our resources adequate to the commencement of a national 
cessation from labour until the Charter becomes the law of the land, we shall 
do so legally and constitutionally ; and we fear not but the result will crown 
our cause with victory. 

“ Relying on your intelligence, courage, moral power, and perseverance, we 
are, fellow-citizens, yours in the cause of truth and justice, 

“Tue TraDES DELEGATES. 

“ Saturday, August 20.” 

There was a meeting of some hundreds of colliers on Kersall Moor 
on Sunday ; who set out from the ground with the intention of cutting 
the ropes in some neighbouring coal-mines ; but the military were on 
the alert, took possession of the roads and bridges, made prisoners, and 
dispersed the rest. 

By Tuesday, the dressers were the only trade who remained “ont,” 
as a body; but still the return of the individual hands to their regular 
employment was far from universal. Meetings of the people, peaceably 
conducted, continued to be held, at which the wages of 1839 were still 
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report, in which they stated their belief that the disposition to resume 
labour was increasing. The belief was not justified by the event; for 
up to Thursday the people frequently returned to idleness. 

The arrest of Mr. Hutchinson took place at his own house; where the 
Police found a handsome rifle, two muskets, and ammunition, with various 
papers. He was examined in the Police Court on Tuesday, and re- 
manded. His legal assistant stated in support of his client’s claim to be 
admitted to bail, that, although Chairman of the Delegates meeting, he 
did not participate in their sentiments ; that he was a Border countryman, 
and accustomed to shooting recreation, wherefore he had the arms in 
his house; besides, he had purchased them witha view to use in 
America, whither he was about to emigrate; and that he had strongly 
remonstrated with the Delegates against coming to any decision caleu- 
lated to lead to a breach of the peace. The request to be admitted to 
bail was not granted. 

In the country round Manchester, the example of resuming work was 
not followed very fast; but the instances of intimidation or forcible re- 
sistance became, early in the week, of a much more trifling character. At 
Stockport, the mills were opened under protection of the police ; but very 
few could work for want of hands. A meeting of shopkeepers, in their 
capacity of special constables, sent a deputation to the Magistrates, with 
a request that they would mediate between the masters and men: but 
the Magistrates replied that it would be beyond their province to do so. 
There was a large armed meeting at Godley, three miles from Stockport, 
on Monday; but on the mere appearance of a party of military, with a 
piece of cannon, they dispersed. 

At Oldham, matters have been in the most unsatisfactory state. Early 
in the week many mills had resumed work; but it was found ne- 
cessary to keep up a strong force of special constables. At seven 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, there wasa large meeting, which broke 
up without any disturbance, and many special constables went to break- 
fast. Soon after eight, however, a large mob proceeded to turn out the 
hands of Mr. Hartley; and in spite of his resistance, they forced their 
way into the mill by wrenching offthe door. ‘The Police were soon on 
the spot, and the Riot Act was read; and then there was a regular fight 
between the civil force and the mob; the Police being beaten off, and 
two of their number seriously hurt. Another attack was made on the 
factory of Mr. James Lees; but here the workpeople, armed with pick- 
handles, beat off the assailants; who were dispersed by a body ot spe- 
cial constables. Crowds continued to assemble, and the shops were all 
closed. At ten a party of military arrived from Manchester, and the 
streets were cleared. Subsequently, Yardley, a Chartist leader, was ar- 
rested in his own house. ‘lhe confidence of the town was not inme- 
diately restored, although there was no further outbreak. 

The disorders at Hindley took a strictly predatory character on Fri- 
day. Inthe night, an armed party of fourteen men approached the 
house of Mr. Isaac Ellison, the steward of Sir Robert H. Leigh, of 


Hindley Hall; Mr. Ejlison living at Aspull, three miles from Hindley. | 


They were heard by Henry Hilton, a young man who lodged in the 
louse ; and after alarming Mr. and Mrs. Ellison and their servant, he 
took a gun, and going to a window, threatened to fire on the men. 
They answered by firing a pistol, with threats that they would murder 
him. Hilton and Mrs. Ellison called ‘“* Murder!” out of window; but they 
gained nothing by that: the men broke open the back kitchen-win- 
dow, went up stairs, and blindfolded Mr. and Mrs. Ellison; and de- 
elared that they would fire the house unless 100/. was given to them: 
they expected to find money in Mr. Ellison’s keeping, to pay the 
labourers next day. ‘They searched the house, took 8/. 10s. of Mr. 
Ellison’s money, 9s. from the young man, IJ. 4s. out of the servant- 
girl’s box, spirits, victuals, valuable clothing, a fowling-piece, pistol, 
and some other things. Nine men were afterwards apprehended on 
suspicion of being concerned in the robbery. 

From a notice issued at the Bolton and Preston Railway, the hands 
employed on which had struck, it appears that the wages were 3s. 
aday for ten and a half hours’ work. The Company offer employ- 
ment to 500 hands, and half-a-crown each to new hands for “ travelling- 
expenses.” 

At Bolton, the majority of the millowners have consented to an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent on the wages of their people, with the condition 
also that the masters shall find the gas—equal to another advance of 
25 or 3 per cent. 

The Manchester correspondent of the Morning Chronicle tells the 
following story, as related by “ a disgusted Chartist ”— 

“A party of Chartists obtained 15/. from a club at Ashton, on the ostensible 
a 0 of quietly agitating to raise wages. Of this two of the number, Chal- 

enger and Atkins, put 2/. in their pockets, and remitted 7/. to Preston, which 
they there distributed among boys and other idle persons to turn out the hands 
at the mills. In this they are too successful; and they thence went to Wigan 
and Chorley ; where they did not succeed, and they wrote word back to Ashton 
that Wigan was a wretched place, and there was no man of spirit in it. The 
remaining 6/. was divided between two other persons. Sums of moncy have 
under similar pretexts been drawn from other clubs of the saving and prudent ; 
and it is stated that some of the leaders have remitted money to America, and 
made a purse in order to enable them to leave the country to escape the penalty 
of their crimes. However long the turn-out may last, Chartist agitation here 
is evidently at an end.” 

Lord Francis Egerton has addressed a letter to the Manchester Cou- 
rier, enclosing the annexed address from a large body of his own 
colliers— 

«17th August 1842. 

“To our great and worthy master, the Right Honourable Lord Francis 
Egerton, his virtuous and most gracious lady, Mr. Fereday Smith, and all in 
legal authority over us. 

“ From a consciousness of the good feeling which prevailed among us when 
your Lordship addressed us in such an affectionate and kindly manner, we 
feel, as your Lordship stated, that we are utterly incapable of expressing our 
gratitude and love towards you: therefore, as with the voice of one man, we 
declare our design that we are willing, as far as life and safety seems probable 
to enable us, to defend your honour and all in connexion. 

“ Your loyal and obedient Colliers.” 

Lord Francis, who rightly assumes that the publication of the letter 
will not be imputed to ostentation of his own deserts, explains the cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to it— 

* The men from whom this address has proceeded were those whom the de- 
luded instruments of cowardly instigators had driven by violence from tbe’ 
honest occupation. Of their services for the protection of mv «~~ vtemises 





I had no immediate occasion: their own scenes of occupation being scattered, 
I was not able to collect them in one place with a view to the resumption of 
their labour, which had been interrupted in my absence; and 1 had been other- 
wise employed in organizing some hundreds of able-bodied and armed men for 
their own protection and mine at Worsley itself. Some instances, however, 
having occurred in which individual colliers had been forced to accompany the 
parties of misguided men who have been perambulating this district, the bod 

of that population in my employ did assemble on Tuesday to protect them- 
selves against this description of outrage in the first instance, and to be ready 
for any other service they could render to the cause of law and order. It wag 
under these circumstances that Icame among them. They formed a rin 

round my family and myself: and what would then have been my position, if 


| those feelings had existed against me in this neighbourhood which it is the 


| sequence, 





object of combined incendiaries to excite in the employed against. their em- 
ployers? It was in this position I addressed them: what I said is of no con. 
The above is their answer: its purport had been sufficiently com- 
municated to myself by their reception at the moment. * * * I can only 
add, that the spirit of this portion of the population is to my belief, I may say 
knowledge, fully shared by those who work above ground in my employ at 
Worsley and elsewhere, as I believe this will be proved if occasion calls for it,” 

A fire, which seems to have been produced by incendiaries, occurred 
in Liverpool on Friday night. It broke out in the spacious timber- 
yard of Mr. Creighton; and notwithstanding the exertions of the fire- 
men and police, the greater part of the property was consumed. Two 
men were getting over the wall a little before the fire was discovered, 
Three trains of combustible materials were at the same time discovered 
in the timber-yard of Messrs. Archer and Halsall, in the Scotland Road. 

At Neweastle-upou-Tyne, on Tuesday evening, there was a large 
Chartist meeting. A Mr. Sinclair, the Secretary of the local Chartist 
Association, read some resolutions passed by a meeting at Cold Norton, 
in Clackmannanshire, objecting ‘to any strike short of a cessation of 
labour till the Charter become the law of the land.” The meeting 
adopted that resolution as their own, with others, expressing indignation 
at the treatment which the people in the counties to the South of the 
Tyne had met with when only asking “a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s labour”; directing a memorial to be presented to the Queen, with 
the request that an investigation should be instituted into the causes of 
the late calamitous evetts; and making another strange demand— 

“ That the Secretary of State for the Home Department be respectfully re- 
quested to furnish her Majesty's loyal subjects in this neighbourhood with 
10,000 stand of fire-arms, at his earliest convenience, for the protection of life 
and property, but more especially for the purpose of repelling any unconstitu- 
tional outrage that may be perpetrated agaiust the liberties of the people.” 

The meeting separated peaceably. 

Nottingham was once more disturbed, on Tuesday. Great num- 
bers assembled in the morning in the surrounding villages; the Police 
were sent to reconnoitre, and the Second Dragoons were called out, 
They found a body of 5,000 or more on Mapperly Hills. Refusing to 
disperse, about 400 of them were taken prisoners, by order of Colonel 
Rolleston, the chief Magistrate, and marched off to the House of Cor- 
rection. ‘The main body of the mob followed; and near Gallows Hill 
they attempted a rescue, groaning and yelling, and discharging vollies 
of stones. The soldiers charged, and the way was cleared ; and by four 
o'clock all the 400 prisoners were lodged in the prison. About two 
hours later, 250 were, after a brief examination, liberated on their own 
recognizances, with a caution. On Wednesday, a great number were 
discharged altogether, for want of clear evidence against them; about 
fifty were bound over to keep the peace; and others were remanded. 

A meeting was convened at Sheffield on Monday, by a placard 
headed * Hereditary bondsmen,” &c. The Secretaries of seven grind- 
ing-trades (the eighth trade of grinders not being at present “in union” 
issued a notice that they had nothing to do with the meeting; the 
grinders being an influential body. The only business of the 2,000 or 
3,000 persons who assembled was to utter some violent language, and 
to pass a memorial to the Queen praying her to dismiss Ministers 
before going to Scotland. 

The religious ceremonies at Keighley were interrupted on Sunday 
by the commotion ; as they are so apt to be in countries where earth- 
quakes are frequent— 

“ About eleven o'clock, says the correspondent of the Times, a messenger 
from a very respectable quarter arrived at the head-quarters of the authorities 
in this town, stating that thousands were encamping on Lees Moor, near Ha- 
worth, and that the moor was on fire in different places. The military, con- 
sisting of a division of the Seventeenth Lancers and a troop of the Yorkshire 
Hussars, both under the command of Lieutenant Myles, were called out; the 
alarm-bell was rung from the steeple of the parish-church (the signal for as- 
sembling the strong civil force which had been sworn in as a precautionary 
measure the previous week) during the quiet and solemn hour when all the dif- 
ferent congregations were assembled at their devotions ; consternation seemed 
depicted in every countenance; the men, as if with one consent, rose from their 
seats and hastened to the Court-house, the place agreed upon; many congrega= 
tions were broken up; the services at the churches were continued, but evi- 
dently under great dismay and terror; all the inhabitants seemed on the alert, 
like a town fearing a siege, and not without very good ground of suspicion, as 
there was an encampment on Oaknorth Moor on the Sunday previous to the 
attack of Tuesday. Great praise is due to the special constables for the promp=- 
titude and alacrity which they exhibited. Three hundred of them were ar- 
ranged, and had staffs distributed, and ready for action in ten minutes. The 
military, attended by as strong a force as could be spared from the town, pro- 
ceeded to the place; and the parties, as a natural consequence, fled on their 
approach,” 

A large meeting was to have been held at Birmingham on Monday, 
to hear addresses from Mr. Joseph Sturge, and Mr. O‘Neil, a Chartist 
preacher, in the waste ground near the Asylum. A great number 
assembled; but the Police interfered, and Mr. Sturge and Mr. O'Neil 
themselves dispersed the meeting. In doing so, Mr. Sturge announced 
that an address to the middle classes would be issued; and that a Con- 
ference of Delegates elected by the people would be held in a fortnight, 
to deliberate on measures to promote the Complete Suffrage agitation. 
This Conference is to be held on the 7th of September. 

The National Complete Suffrage Association have issued the pro- 
mised address “ to the middle and enfranchised classes of their country- 
men,” calling upon them to unite in giving effect to the political 
demands of the working-classes, with the warning that they can only 
resist those demands at the expense of losing a part of the liberty which 
they thewselves enjoy. Another address was also issued “to the 
working and unenfranchised classes,” recommending peaceful agitation. 

A meeting assembled at Lozells, a neighbouring village, on Suesday 
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evening; and a series of resolutions were passed for a memorial to the 
Queen ; and then the meeting hastily dispersed. This meeting had, in 
amanner, adjourned from Duddeston Row, to get out of the way ‘of the 
Police ; and there a portion who remained created some disturbance ; 
the mob and the Police inflicting mutual injaries. 

A curious scene occurred in Birmingham Court-house on: Monday. 
Mr. Thomas Clutton Salt, once the Secretary of the Birmingham Poli- 
tical Union, presented himself before the Magistrates, who were swear- 
ing in special constables, and declared his willingness to assume a con- 
stable’s staff, upon the condition that the Magistrates, together with the 
special constables, would join in a memorial to the Queen stating that 
the proceedings of the working population were justified by the dis- 
tresses of the times, and that the whole was to be attributed to bad and 
vicious legislation. ‘The condition being generally rejected by the Ma- 
gistrates, Mr. Salt left the hall, with several other persons, of whom he 
appeared to be the leader. 

Staffordshire has been tranquil. Mr. Richards, the leader of the 
Pottery Chartists, has been arrested; and Mr. Cooper, the Leicester 
Chartist, was taken in custody at Burslem. 

Three men were examined at Leicester on Tuesday, on a charge of 
being concerned in a riot at Belgrave on Friday. The mob, to the 
number of 1,500, made show of a very determined resistance to the 
military ; but on the appearance of the troops they took to their heels 
ina body. Lord Howe, who commanded a body of soldiers, chased a 
pumber of men for some distance; and one, named Edwards, hiding 
himself in a ditch, Lord Howe dragged him out and gave him into the 
custody of the Police. The men were ordered to find substantial bail 
for their appearance at the Quarter- Sessions. 

An adjourned meeting was held at Merthyr on the 18th; and a 
working-man was called to the chair. Bitter complaints were made of 
the low rate of wages and high price of bread. One speaker, Williams, 
described his earnings as ll. 15s. 7d. per month, and another said his 
amounted to 22. Evan Rees, a miner, then proposed “that no more 
work be done until the wages of 1840 can be obtained.” After some 
discussion, another man proposed a resolution “ that no more work shall 
be done ”—some one added, till the Charter could be had; but the re- 
solution in its simple form was put to the meeting, and carried. After 
another discussion, the meeting formed into a procession, and went en 
masse to the works of Messrs. Crawshay, at Cyfarthfa; where they 
had an interview with Mr. Henry Crawshay. Having patiently listened 
totheir statements, Mr. Crawshay told them, that the prices of iron 
were so extremely low that it would not admit of his raising their 
wages at present; but, there being some prospect of an improvement 
in the market, he hoped to be able to do so in about two months time. 
Some of the deputation, who belonged to Cyfarthfa Works, expressed a 
hope that Mr. Crawshay would not think harshly of them for the part 
they had taken. Mr. Crawshay replied, that he certainly should not, 
and that it would give him infinite pleasure and satisfaction to redress 
any grievances that lay in his power. The address to the Queen he 
could have no objection to sign; but he thought they had better pro- 
cure the signature of Sir John Guest first. ‘The deputation then went 
away, seemingly satisfied with Mr. Crawshay’s straightforward conduct. 

There was another meeting on Monday, and the disposition to hostile 
proceedings was more apparent. The Chairman put it to the meeting 
whether they intended to go to work or not; saying he himself was de- 
termined to stand out. A miner rose and begged to be allowed to go 
to work till they saw how things turned out in Eng’and; but if his bre- 
thren objected to it, he would still stand out. The Chairman then 
called upon all those who were determined not to go to work to hold up 
their hands; and nearly all did so. He then requested all those who 
were willing to return to their work to retire from the meeting 
one by one. No one ventured to make a mark of himself in that way. 
The greater number of men, however, had returned to work by Wed- 
nesday. 

A writer in the Morning Chronicle gives some interesting particulars 
respecting the state of wages— 

“ I] have made some inquiries to get some data as to the extent of the exist- 
ing distress in this district; and from all that I have been able to gather, I 
think 1 am within the mark in saying, that at least one-fourth less is paid in 
wages now than about twelve or eighteen months ago; not that the wages are 
reduced to that extent, but in consequence of the bad state of the iron-trade, 
which has thrown numbers out of work, a great many of whom have emigrated 
to America and to Spain. With every disposition on the part of, I believe, all 
the proprietors without exception, to meet the wants of the workmen, there 
must of necessity be great distress when the price of iron is now from 4/. 10s. 
to 5/. per ton, when in 1840 it was 8. to 9/.; which was pointed out to the 
men by Mr. Henry Crawshay, when they waited upon him to request an ad- 
vance of wages to the rate of 1840; asking them how they could reasonably 
expect what they asked, when they knew as well as he the state of the trade. 
The following, L have learned from a disinterested source, is the present rate 
of wages: colliers, 14s. per week ; puddlers and firemen average about 25s. per 
week ; and common labourers Is. 10d. per day and their coals.” 


The following address to the People of the United Kingdom was passed 
at a meeting of the National Anti-Corn-law League, in Manchester, on 
Saturday— 

“In the present deplorable state of the country, we the members of the 
National Anti-Corn-law League, in special meeting assembled, while wholly 
disregarding the wicked and calumnious attacks made upon us by the abettors 
of monopoly, feel it to be our duty to recall to the calm consideration of all 
classes the long-prevailing evils against which we have unceasingly contended,— 
evils which we solemnly believe to have led to the existing commotions, and 
he unless removed, will inevitably involve the nation in still greater ca- 
amities. 

“ It will be remembered, that in the autumn of 1838, impelled by the accu- 
mulating privations and alarming prospects of the people, an united effort to 
Procure the abolition of the Corn-law was commenced, by the establishment of 
associations in various parts of the country; and in the spring of 1839, an ap- 
peal was made to the House of Commons, by a numerous body of Delegates 
assembled in London, to be heard at their bar. This application the Legisla- 
ture refused. In 1840, another delegation assembled in London to press upon 
Parliament and upon the Ministry the necessity of repealing the Corn-law. 

his second appeal was likewise rejected. In 1841, another very numerous 

y of Deputies assembled in the Metropolis, and reiterated their arguments, 
and produced a mass of facts bearing upon the question of the Corn-law; but 
again the Legislature refused the act of justice demanded of them. During the 
tecess between the sessions of 1841 and 1842, meetings were held in almostevery 














part of the country, (among which must be particularized one comprizing 650 
ministers of religion in Manchester, and another of 800 ministers and oflice-bearers 
of Scotch congregatiotis at Edinburgh.) proclaiming the moral and physical 
deterioration of the working classes, and the ruinous effect of the Corn-law 
upon every department of industry. With the opening of the session of 1842 
70U Delegates commenced their sittings in the Metropolis. They sought an 
interview with the Prime Minister; who declined to receive them. They pub- 
lished an appalling statement of facts, proving the dreadful sufferings of the 
great mass of the population, and the intimate connexion between those suffer- 
ings and the working of the Corn-law. The Ministry proposed and the 
Legislature sanctioned a partial change in the law, worthless as a remedial 
measure, and tantamount to an utter denial of the just claims of the people. 
Subsequently, the distress of the labouring class being intense, and whole 
districts being prostrated, another delegation assembled in London, and had 
interviews with the Prime Minister and his colleagues in the Government. 
They laid before them the state of the country, the impending destruction of 
some and the depression of all trades; the intense and wide-spread sufferings 
of the people; the exasperation of feeling and the hopelessness of redress 
which prevailed among them; and the danger that some great social convul- 
sion would result from the infatuated resolution of the majority of the Legis- 
lature, despite the prayers of millions of petitioners, to maintain, at all hazard, 
their destructive monopoly. 

“ Having thus pointed out the cause, suggested the remedy, and foretold the 
consequences of delay, our duty was performed ; and we threw the responsibility, 
as we now do, upon the Government and the Legislature. 

“It is thus obvious, that we had long foreseen and often foretold those 
disastrous effects of the Corn-law which have been gradually developed, and 
have continued to increase in severity, until all the manufacturing districts 
have been thrown into a state of convulsion. 

* Whilst we most strongly and unequivocally condemn every breach of 
the public peace, we desire to express our sympathy with the unmerited and 
long-continued sufferings of the working-classes, and our belief that the in- 
dustrious population of this country, if justly governed, would invariably be 
disposed to conduct themselves as peaceable and honest men and good citizens. 

* Finally, we consider it our duty to step forward in the present painful 
crisis, to declare once more our solemn and unshaken conviction that the un- 
just and inhuman Corn-law is the main cause of the evils which afflict the in- 
dustrial community, destroying the profits of the manufacturers, reducing the 
wages of the working-men, and bringing beggary and ruin upon a large portion 
of our countrymen ; and we desire to record it as our deliberate opinion, that 
the dense and increasing population of this country cannot be in a prosperous, 
comfortable, or even contented condition, so long as they are subjected to the 
pressure of the Corn-law; and that there can be no guarantee for the peace of 
society, or for the security of iife and property, whilst large masses of the 
people are sinking into a state of abject destitution. 

“We therefore earnestly implore ovr countrymen of every class to unite 
with us in urging upon the Government the necessity of immediately re- 
assembling the Legislature, with a view to the total abolition of the destruc- 
tive monopoly in the food of the people. 
“ Ropert Hype Gree, Chairman.” 

The Leeds Times narrates an incident which has just occurred in 
Yorkshire, fit to grace a novel. The hero is a groom, courted by his 
master’s daughter: and his courage and determination towards the 
close of the eventful history prove that his discretion and distrust at the 
commencement were caused by no lack of manly spirit. About nine 
months ago, Mr. Charles Brook, a wealthy American merchant, came 
to settle with his family, a wife and two daughters, at Mirfield. Among 
the servants, employed as “boots” or occasional groom, was Benjamin 
Hall; for whom the elder Miss Brook, twenty-three years of age, con- 
ceived an ardent passion. Whenever he was at work in the yard, she 
watched him from one of the windows; and she never left it until he 
had finished his task. The youth did not suspect her feelings, but 
was often heard to complain of her conduct, because, he said, “ it 
seemed as if he could not do his duty without being watched.” At 
length Miss Brook employed a more direct language than that of the 
eyes: she contrived to impart her feelings to Benjamin, and to inspire 
him with a return of affection: overcoming some scruples which, he 
entertained, she persuaded him to consent to their marriage ; and she 
furnished him, on Saturday fortnight, with the means to purchase a 
licence. For the sequel we borrow the words of the Leeds Times— 

“ On Sunday evening, the day following, Miss Brook took an airing in the 
phaeton alone, her Adonis being the driver: here the licence was duly conned 
over, and it was finally arranged that the marriage should take place on Tues- 
day the 2d instant. Early in the morning of that memorable day, they ac- 
cordingly arose: Benjamin, with his fair one’s assistance, prepared a horse and 
gig from bis master’s stables, into which they sprang like lightning, and drove 
off about four o’clock by a circuitous route to the ancient village of Birstal, 
unperceived by any of the family or servants. They arrived at the Black Bull 
Inn a little before seven o'clock, where they remained till eight: they then 
proceeded to the church; and the marriage was duly solemnized by the Re- 
verend W. Heald, the Vicar. After the ceremony was over, they again re- 
turned to the Black Bull Inn. In the mean time, the family at Mirfield 
arose as usual, and seated themselves at the breakfast-table: but the young 
ady’s place was empty; a maid was therefore despatched to her lodging-room 
to fetch her; but instead of bringing Miss Brook, she brought the tollowing 
laconic note from her dressing-table: ‘ Dear Mamma—Pray don’t be alarmed, 
Iam only gone to get married.’ This of course put the whole house in a 
ferment; and Messrs. George Mitchell, (of the Yew ‘Tree,) —— Fearnsides, 
and Fairburn, and other neighbours, were called in, and sent in quest of the 
Birstal, being about three miles distont, was thought to be the des- 
Mr. Mitchell arrived first on horseback ; and proceed- 
ing to the Black Bull Inn, found them in the travellers’ room. ‘The bride- 
groom bid him ‘Good morning’; and observed, ‘ Had you been here 
half an hour ago, you would have just been in time for the wedding.’ 

What!’ said he in a rage, ‘is it over?’ and darting out of the 
room, went to the Vicar to ascertain the fact. Mr. Heald assured him 
that it was true; remarking, ‘1 have only just returned from the church.’ 
‘And cannot you, then,’ replied Mr. Mitchell, ‘ undo what you have done? ‘ 
* No, Sir,’ observed Mr. Heald, smiling ; ‘if I could do so L should bave plenty 
of work.’ Mr. M. then returned to the inn; where he found the other gentle- 
men, who had arrived in a phaeton. An attempt was then made to part those 
whom ‘ God had joined together,’ by giving the bridegroom into custody on 
the charge of stealing the horse and gig. This was too much for the young 
lady’s equanimity. She then stood forth, and said in a tone of great anger, 
‘ No, gentlemen; Benjamin is now my husband, he was then my father’s ser- 
vant, and in taking the horse and gig he only obeyed my commands.’ Then, 
turning to her husband, and presenting him with her gold watch and purse, 
said, * Here, take these; they might as well charge you with stealing them? 
The charge then of course fell to the ground; and all parties for several hours 
sat in sullen and rigid silence, save the sighs and sobbings of the afflicted lady. 
At length Benjamin, whom we shall cali Mr. Hall, rose and said to his wite 
and his brother, (a minor, who hod heen engaged to give the lady in marriage,) 
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* Come, let us now go home.’ Upon which Mr. Fearnsides exclaimed in a 
frantic manner, ‘ If you attempt to move, I will shoot you’; and ¢ If you at- 
tempt to do that,’ said Mr. Hall’s brother, ‘ I will knock you down,’ accom- 
modating his fist to the expression: and again all became seated and silent. 
While things remained in this state, the young lady’s father (who had 
only just returned from Liverpool) arrived at the inn. Upon his enter- 
ing the room, Mrs, Hall immediately rose, and curtseying, seized him 
by the hand; and, after complaining bitterly of the conduct of the indi- 
viduals present, stated her warm attachment to her Benjamin. After 
Mrs. Hall had done speaking, all again became silent for a considerable 
time. At length, some refreshments were ordered, and a more conciliatory 
policy adopted. It was ultimately and mutually agreed that they should all 
return to Mirfield, and see if they could accommodate matters. Accordingly, 
at night, the horses, phaeton, and gig, were brought out, and the party started 
off for Mirfield ; Mr. Hall being between two of the gentlemen in the phacton, 
and Mrs. Hall being between other two in the gig. ‘They arrived at Mirfield 
at ten o’clock ; and the phacton turned up the road leading to Mr. Brook’s re- 
sidence. At this moment, Mr. Hall turned his head, and perceived that the gig, 
containing his lady, was proceeding at a rapid rate on the road towards Hud- 
dersfield : upon which he sprung from between his companions, and crossed the 
field to overtake the gig; and as he approached he called out * Whoa, whoa!’ 
and the horse, knowing the voice of its former indulgent keeper, immediately 
stood still, and obstinately refused to budge. The young lady’s keepers, hear- 
ing Mr. Hall approach, took her from the gig into an adjoining house, (Mr. 
Shaw’s) ; her indignant husband following, and fighting his way through the 
door and passage of the house. They, however, managed to cause him to be 
obstructed and detained while they got her through the window, screaming 
piteously, and placed her again in the gig, and drove off. In half an hour, Mr. 
Hall was turned out of the house; and knowing that his wife had recently been 
on a visit to Mr. Kilner’s, at the Carr House, Huddersfield, he concluded they 
had conveyed her thither. He therefore proceeded, on foot, and arrived at the 
Carr House a little after midnight. He repeatedly paced the front of the 
house, and was perceived. Soon after two o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
a gig, containing two men and a female drove from the yard; and 
Mr. Hall ran and seized the horse by the reins. ‘Two of the Hud- 
dersfield watchmen were called and feed to take him off, and hold 
him while the gig got away. They did so; but two other individuals coming 
up, and being informed of the cause of his being detained, they attacked the 
watchmen ; a scuffle ensued ; and ultimately Mr. Hall was released; when he 
immediately set off in the direction the gig had taken. He, however, never 
overtook them, nor was he able to trace them through any of the toll-gates ; 
and it has since been ascertained that the female in the gig was not his wife, 
but only one of Mr. Kilner’s servants, who was placed there in order to decoy 
him from the premises. It was also discovered that a chaise conveyed Mrs. 
Hall from Huddersfield to Manchester, at midnight, on Thursday week ; when 
it was observed that the individuals who had charge of her had hard work to 
pacify her. ‘This circumstance reached the ears of Mr. Hall, and he started at 
ten o’clock on Friday night from Mirfield, by omnibus, to Huddersfield, and 
from thence, in company with two friends, by gig to Manchester. They then 
roceeded by the first train on Saturday morning to Liverpool: owing, 
owever, to his inexperience and mismanagement, he returned home on Wed- 
nesday night last, without having accomplished the object of his mission. An 
eminent solicitor, however, has now taken his case in hand; and if the young 
lady is not produced in a few days, it is more than probable that legal proceed- 
ings will be commenced against the parties implicated in her abduction. We 
understand that the young lady possesses from 15,0001. to 20,0001. bequeathed 
to her by a deceased uncle in America, and independently of her father. It is 
supposed by those most competent to form an opinion, that sbe is either in the 
Isle of Man, or has been shipped off to America. Her relations, however, re- 
fuse to give any information ; consequently it remains an absolute mystery.” 


IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening Mail announces that Archdeacon Pakenham is 
to be appointed to the vacant Bishopric; and that Mr. T. B. C. Smith 
is to be the Solicitor-General, on Sergeant Jackson’s elevation to the 
Bench. Of Mr. Smith the Morning [egister remarks, that he “ never 
spent a shilling or lost a brief in the advancement of Conservative 
principles.” 

At the close of the Belfast poll on Friday, the last day, the numbers 
were—for Ross, 886 ; Tennent, 859 ; Chichester, 500. It is said that the 
partisans of Lord Hamilton Chichester intend to petition against the re- 
turn of Mr. Tennent; and the following paragraph in the Belfast News 
Leiter is presumed to refer to such intention— 

* After leaving the court, on Thursday evening, large groups collected round 
the corners, reading a placard which was on the walls. The placard was 
addressed to the electors, and informed the free and independent voters who 
were yet unpolled, that a true Conservative gentleman, of known character, 
and who had done his duty for the borough, would start on genuine prin- 
ciples; it being certain that one, at least, of the apparently successful candi- 
dates could not sit in the present Parliament.” 


At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. Burke, a 
working-man, moved the adoption of an address from the Repeal 
Board of Trade to the Teetotallers of Ireland, calling upon them to 
pledge themselves to use nothing but Irish manufactures; and sup- 
porting the motion with some statistics— 

He contended that there were Irish absentces resident in Ireland; for what 
difference was there between a man in Dublin purchasing foreign manufactured 
articles and a person residing in London doing the same thing? They had 
many pretended patriots coming to that room with English hats on their heads; 
and he had seen persons frothing out of the mouth, and saying they would die 
for Ireland, who no longer condescend to visit them. ‘There were three millions 
of hats imported into Ireland during the year; which, if manufactured in Ire- 
land, would employ 18,000 workmen, and give wages to the amount of 350,000/. 
a year. Every shopkeeper’s till and every merchant’s counter was now a 
means of draining Ireland of her income ; and while the produce of the soil was 
carried away by steamers, these vessels come back freighted with manufactured 
articles, which served to complete the national ruin by depriving the people of 
work, Was it not a shame to mention, that even to supply the Irish Tectotallers 
with medals, 200,000/. had been expended in Birmingham, which ought not to 
have gone out of the country ? 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. O'Connell read a communication from Mr. Sturge, of the Com- 
plete Suffrage Association, approving of the offer pf the Repeal Asso- 
ciation to unite with that body in order to effect their common object— 
an extension of the suffrage. 


The Dublin papers mention three brutal murders ; Thomas Long had 
his brains dashed out near Limerick, on Saturday; Honeen, wood- 
ranger to Mr. Vaideleur, was killed by a drunken companion, as they 
were going to renew a broken temperance pledge, ia Clare, on Friday ; 


and on the 10th, one Mercer was beaten to death at Glenkean, near 
Londonderry. No cause was known for either of these murders, 

The first execution since the establishment of an Assize Court in the 
district took place at Nenagh, in Tipperary, on Saturday : James Shea 
or Smyth was hanged for the murder of Rody Kennedy, in one of the 
attacks so common in that part of the county. Shea died protesting 
his innocence, with much solemnity; a Roman Catholic clergyman 
having previously bespcken the attention of the bystanders. 


SCOTLAND. 


The strike of the miners at Airdrie has ceased, and the military have 
returned to their quarters. We hear little more of the strike at Dal- 
keith; which began with division of opinion among the colliers them- 
selves, and continues with doubtful perseverance. 

There was a meeting of Chartists on Calton Hill, Edinburgh, on 
Monday night; some 5,000 assembling. A Mr. Tancred addressed 
them in abuse of the Anti-Corn-law party, whom he charged with de- 
siring to reduce wages; and he invited his hearers to come by tens and 
hundreds of thopsands toa mecting at Leith Links on Wednesday. He 
carried a resolution condemning the master-manufacturers. Mr. Lowrey 
moved a resolution, that a strike to carry the Charter was at present 
inex pedient— 

The strike was at first for wages: the Chartists had nothing to do with 
it. But when the strike was commenced, the Chartists came forward and pro- 
posed to the men, that since they had struck, they should not confine their 
demands to an advance of wages, but to resolve that they would not return to 
work till the Charter became the law of theland. In this they did wisely; for 
a strike merely for wages never had done and never would do any good: they 
might have their wages advanced today, but they would be down again in two 
or three weeks; so that the people ought to secure the Charter, which would 
give them the power of retaining the wages they were fairly entitled to. Still 
it became a question, whether a strike at the present time, and without commu- 
nication over the whole country, was a prudent step. He had never disguised 
his opinion, however unpopular it might be ; and he must say that it was not 
prudent to have a strike at the present time. The people had been long suffer- 
ing under bad trade and low wages; they had laid up no resources for their 
maintenance, and therefore he was against the strike. He would advocate a 
strike at a proper season as the best means of carrying the Charter. 

Mr. Lowrey’s resolution was carried, and the meeting separated in 
good order. 

After various preliminary meetings, one was held at Dundee, on 
Friday, to consider the present state of the country. The speakers 
were all Chartists. One of them proposed a motion, to the effect that 
all the workpeople in town should strike work on the following Mon- 
day, and not resume it until the “ People’s Charter ” be made the law 
of the land. Another proposed an amendment, that it was inexpedient 
at present to strike; and he gave as one of his reasons, that the middle 

classes had not yet joined them, and also that if they did strike, they 
had no means of support, and would therefore be unable to stand out 
for any time without breaking the law. The original motion was 
carried. Hearing of it, the Magistrates took steps to prevent future 
assemblages of the people and to preserve the peace. Their pre- 
cautions were effectual; for Monday, and another Chartist meeting, 
passed off quietly. 








HAiscellaneous. 

The following paragraph has been inserted in the morning papers; 
first appearing, though not among the advertisements, in the Advertiser— 

“ We have learnt within the last few days, that Lord John Russell has sig- 
nified to Lord Palmerston, in answer to representations made by the latter as 
to the necessity of the Liberals otnunene with the popular feeling, that, 
closely-connected as he (Lord John Russell) is with the Bedford family, he 
could not consent to be a party to further reform; and that therefore he thinks 
it were better if the Opposition would look out for some other leader before the 
commencement of another Parliamentary campaign.” 

The papers announce another retirement: the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster gives up his racing-stud, and retires from the turf. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Howley have been ill; Dr. 
Howley seriously so, with some spasmodic affection. He is getting 
better; the lady recovered more rapidly. 

Sir Robert Peel has at length been able to retire to Drayton Manor. 
The Lord Chancellor is staying at his residence at Henley. 

Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Edward Knatchbull left town on Thurs- 
day. 

- Stanley arrived in town on Monday, from Netherby, Sir James 
Graham’s seat in Cumberland ; having visited his father, the Earl of 
Derby, by the way ; and he proceeded to join Lady Stanley at Bromley, 
in Kent, where his Lordship has taken a villa for the summer. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston have left Carlton House Ter- 
race, for Pansanger, Hertfordshire, to visit the Earl and Countess 
Cowper. , 

Lord and Lady John Russell, who have been a few days with 
Earl Fitzwilliam, at Wentworth, went to Chatsworth on Tuesday, to 
pass some time with the Duke of Devonshire. 

Lord Auckland, the late Governor-General of India, and the Misses 
Eden, arrived in town early on Tuesday morning, from Portsmouth. 

Mr. Meredith Calhoun, Miss Calhoun, and Miss Lewis, have arrived 
at Mivart’s Hotel, from New York. 

Mr. Edward Everett, the America Minister, has gone to Paris, for a 
short visit. 

Intelligence was received at Woolwich, on Thursday, of the death of 
Lord Vivian, in Germany. Richard Hussey Vivian was born in July 
1775, and he entered the Army in 1793. He served with distinction in 
Flanders, Holland, and the Peninsula. In 1835 he was appointed 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and in 1841 he retired; having pre- 
viously been raised to the Peerage. He was a Lieutenant-General, and 
Colonel of the First Dragoons. He was twice married; in 1804, to the 
daughter of Mr. Philip Champion de Crespigny ; and in 1833 to the 
daughter of the Reverend James Agnew Webster. He is succeeded by 
Major Charles Crespigny Vivian, the Member for Bodmin. 


Five Colonial Bishops were consecrated at Westminster Abbey on 





Wednesday, by the Bishop of London, assisted by the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Rochester. The new Prelates were Dr. Parry, Bishop of 
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Nixon, of Van Diemen’s 


Barbados; Dr. Tomlinson, of Gibraltar; Dr. 
All but the 


Iand; Dr. Davis, of Antigua; Dr. Austin, of Guiana. 
frst are newly-created sees. 
The Commissioners of the new Model Prison at Pentonville have 


| appointed Mr. R. Hoskins Governor, at a salary of 400/. per annum, 


apd the Reverend Mr. Ralph Chaplain, at a salary of 300/. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Feargus O’Connor stated some time 
ago, as if on the aithority of Mr. Acland, the lecturer of the Anti-Corn- 
Jaw League, that the League contemplated the stoppage of all the mills 
onone day. This story has been revived during the recent disturb- 
goces; and the Northern Star, Mr. O'Connor's paper, has pointed 
triumphantly to the fact that the assertion passed uncontradicted. The 
Anti-Bread- Tax Circular of Thursday entered into a long argument to 

rove how improbable it was that the lecturer of the League should 
have been in such confidential communication with the great upholder 
ofthe Corn-laws; but that hypothetical contradiction of the Circular 
was superseded by Mr. Acland’s positive denial, in a letter to the 
Morning Chronicle. This is the original story, as quoted from the 
Northern Star by Mr. Acland: Mr. O’Connor says— 

« Now, let every man pay particular attention to the following disclosure, 
coming from the principal spouter of the League. Acland said to me, ‘ Well, 
Mr. O'Connor, we shall either have a repeal of the Corn-laws, or the Charter, 
in three weeks.’ Mr. O’Connor—‘ Indeed! how so?’ Mr. Acland—‘ Well, 
I tell you in confidence, that the object of the League’s present meeting in Lon- 
don is to take into consideration the propriety of stopping all the mills upon a 
given day ! and they will do it !” 

This is Mr. Acland’s version— 

“ On the evening in question, prior to the commencement of the discussion, 
a conversation took place between O’Connor and myself, on the probability of 
the Chartists succeeding in their object at an earlier period than the League 
could hope to succeed in theirs. O'Connor inquired, ‘ Will the League stop 
all the mills?’ I replied, ‘ That would give you the Churter in three weeks, 
which you can hardly expect from long-headed men who are not Chartists.’ 
O'Connor then remarked, ‘ The middle class have no other practical measure 
by which to attain their ends’; and 1 replied, ‘ By the non-payment of taxes 
they could procure the repeal of the Corn-laws in three months.’ And then 
the lion of the Northern Star reporter went to work, and (on the unquestion- 
able authority of that personage) devoured me!” 


The fate of the Regency Bill in the French Chamber of Deputies 
was decided on Saturday. M.Chapuys de Montlaville moved as an 
amendment, “ that the Regency be confided to the mother of the minor 
Sovereign.” It was rejected, by a considerable majority. Another 
amendment was moved by M. de Sade, as follows—“ At the close of the 
present reign, should the Prince, called to the throne by the declaration 
of the 7th August 1830, not have accomplished the eighteenth year of 
his age, and until he shall have reached that age, the eldest of his pa- 
ternal uncles shall be invested with the Regency.” This amendment 
was condemned by M. Thiers, who declared that,it:would compromise 
the Monarchy of July. The amendment was rejected. M. Odillon 
Barrot’s amendment, fixing the majority of the Regent at twenty-five 
years, was also rejected. Another amendment, of M. de Tracy, limit- 
ing the rights of the Regent, was then dismissed, amidst impatient cries 
from the Conservatives at the delays of the Opposition members. An 
amendment of M. Beaumont, (de la Sauvre,) proposing that the Regent 
should convoke the Chambers in twenty days, instead of forty days 
after the King’s death, was likewise put to the vote, and rejected. 
Finally, the whole bill was put to the vote; and it was carried by a ma- 
jority of 216. 

The bill was presented to the Chamber of Peers on Monday. 

On Wednesday, the Duke De Broglie read the report of the Peers’ 
Commission on the bill: the report opposed the main objections that 
had been urged against the Ministerial measure. Count Molé has pro- 
mised to support it. M. D’Harcourt and M. De Boissy are to move 
amendments; but no serious obstruction is anticipated. 

M. Thiers is considered to have made a complete rupture with the 
Left Centre in his treatment of M. de Sade’s amendment; and the de- 
cidedly Ministerial tone of his peroration had made people suspect a 
coalition with Guizot or Molé— 

“T see behind us Counter-revolution. Iam not the dupe of its language. 
It tells us that it has been corrected. It pretends that it required the expe- 
rience that the result of the Ordonnances of July taught. It declares itself 
liberal now, and that it leans on no foreign party for support. But Counter- 
revolution deceived the country once, and would do so again. It gave the 
Charter of 1815, promising to observe it ; and when that Charter became serious 
and efficient, it violated it. It pretended to be patriotic, and called Massena 
the pet of victory; but it shot Marshal Ney. I would never, as I never was, 
be deceived by their promises: that party must lean on the foreigner, because 
it has no support in the country, and because there are no hopes for its return- 
ing but by the same way it came in first. Iam as much afraid of that party 
as I was in 1830; and therefore I now give my utmost support to the reigning 
dynasty. So much for the party behind us; and now for what is before us. 
The Ultra-Liberals are incapable of either governing themselves or governing 
the country. There is nothing but anarchy in them, and men incapable to 
come to any understanding as to the formation of a government. ‘They are 
incapable of keeping order in a country, or of doing any thing except repeating 
the revolutions of forty years ago, without the glory that then attended them. 
Such was that party in 1830, and such is it now. Honest men are obliged to 
separate themselves from those who attack the first principles of society. Be- 
yond even the anarchists, there are, further still, men professing the most 
abominable principles. If the Counter-revolution is behind us, here is an abyss 
before. Let us stand where we are, then, on the ground where the Charter has 
placed us. Our labour should be to build, not destroy.” 

The National contradicts a previous statement by the Journal des 
Débats, that Rear-Admiral Dupetit Chouars had sailed for the South 
Seas to establish a colony in the Pacific ; adding, that the real object of 
his mission was to prepare a place at Bourbon for the reception of 
transported political offenders. Private letters of the Times reiterate 
the original assertion ; one of them, however, saying that the expedition 
was bound for New Zealand. 


Intelligence has been received from Madrid to the 17th instant. 
Some disorders had taken place near Alicant, where the inhabitants of 
four of the neighbouring districts had combined and joined in an attack 
on the Government salt-works. The assailants succeeded in carrying 
off a large quantity of salt, The Political Chief immediately repaired 








to the spot, at the head of some troops, and easily succeeded in restoring 
order and arresting the principal leaders. 

It was remarked that Mr. Aston seldom appeared of late in the poli- 
tical saloons of Madrid. 

Don Francisco was about to leave San Sebastian for Bilboa. The 
San Sebastian correspondent of the Times describes the tiresome life of 
the Infant and his family— 

“ Nothing can be simpler or more monotonous than the manner in which 
these members of the Royal Family pass their time in this place. All, with the 
exception of Don Francisco himself, enjoy sea-bathing at seven o’clock in the 
morning. They bathe in the same a and with the public; and the Princess 
Donna Carlota, her daughter, who is about seventeen or eighteen years old, her 
governess, and a lady of honour, are attended in the water by two men-servants, 
who assist them in taking their bath. ‘The ladies are habited in the usual 
bathing dresses; the men wear drawers which reach to the shoulders. The 
Infante himself takes a tepid salt-water bath ina house kept by an Englishman 
who had been a sergeant in the United Legion. After taking their chocolate, 
they proceed each to his or her usual daily occupations ; Don Francisco to smoke 
or gossip with his secretary for an hour ortwo,and then stroll out about the 
streets, or under the arches of the square; where he seats himself on a bench at 
the door of a café, and enters into conversation with the first decent-looking 
person he sees. The Duke of Cadiz [for whom Queen Isabella’s hand was 
sought ] takes a lesson in French from a professor who accompanies the family, 
and who, strange to say, does not speak or understand one single word of 
Spanish; after which he is taught the military drill by his Aide-de-camp. The 
ladies in the mean time are occupied in embroidery; and the young Princess re- 
ceives the usual lessons from her gouvernante, who does not surpass her male 
colleague in her knowledge of the Castilian tongue. 

“In this manner the time is spent until the dinner-hour, which is three o’clock. 
After the evening repast, and its concomitant the siesta, actually necessary in 
this season, they all go out to ride on horseback or in their carriage. They re- 
main out until about seven o’clock; and on returning by the public walk out- 
side the walls of the town, they descend from the vehicle and walk about 
among the promenaders for an hour or so. They then return home for some 
refreshment, and procced to the theatre—if such an appellation can be given 
to the horrible hole, a cave under the fortress of the town, where dramatic en- 
tertainments are given; and they remain to the last moment, and are among 
the last to leave the place. 

“ The youngest child, a boy of ten years old, is, [ believe, cut off from any 
intellectual improvement or amusement whatever. His mental weakness 
renders him incapable of study, and his physical infirmity equally prevents hina 
from enjoying the amusements or relaxations which his age would delight in. 
It excites pity to see this poor child borne along by two servants, each holding 
him by the hand, apparently moving his limbs with difficulty, gazing about 
with an air of confirmed imbecility, and trying to utter now and then a few 
inarticulate expressions. 

*¢ The countenance of the eldest son, who is about nineteen or twenty years 
old, resembles that of his father, and is mean-looking, and exceedingly unin- 
tellectual. That of the daughter, though not handsome, is expressive, and 
rather pleasing than otherwise: though mild and gentle, it preserves something 
of the determined character of that of her mother, without its vulgarity. 

“ But the individual of the family on whom attention is chiefly fixed is Don 
Francisco himself. As he strolls about the streets, with the riband of the 
Legion of Honour at his button-hole, he seems so anxious to salute every one, 
and his countenance seems beaming with so much goodnature, that one cannot 
help regarding him with good feeling, not unmingled with pity. 

“ T have been informed, on good authority, that the family have undergone 
several humiliating privations for a long time past, but particularly during 
their stay in Paris, owing to the distressed state of the Spanish Treasury, 
which was unable to pay their allowance.” 


Advices from Constantinople of the 7th instant confirm the general 
impression that the quarrel of Persia with the Porte is on the eve of 
adjustment. Sir Stratford Canning had obtained redress for disorders 
committed by Albanians in the Ionian Islands. A Turkish flotilla will 
unite with the English ships on that station to capture marauders. 

Letters from Alexandria of the 7th instant state that the Nile con- 
tinued to rise very slowly, and caused great anxiety for the crops. A 
board of twelve physicians had been appointed to devise measures 
against the plague in Lower Egypt. The number of cases in Alex- 
andria did not exceed two or three a day. 


A former report is confirmed that the Russians have sustained a 
severe reverse in a late encounter with the Circassians. The Russian 
General Grabbe’s camp was attacked on the 13th June: eight pieces 
of artillery were captured, but were retaken, except two pieces; with a 
loss, however, of 1,600 Russians and sixty officers. 


The Woolwich correspondent of the Morning Post, writing on Sun- 
day, gives some news of the Niger Expedition— 

“ Corporal T. Edmonds, of the Company of Royal Sappers and Miners, 
stationed at Woolwich, arrived here onthe 19thinstant. Notwithstanding the 
unhealthiness of an African climate, and the hardships to which he was ex- 
posed by the death of so many of his comrades, his constitution remains un- 
impaired; and having laid aside the wide garments of a sailor, he has again re- 
turned to his duty asa soldier. The rest of the Royal Sappers and Miners 
who embarked in the Albert, Wilberforce, and Soudan steam-vessels, and who 
have escaped with their lives from the pestilential climate of Africa, are on 
their way to England, as the project for the continuance of the expedition has 
been abandoned. ‘I'he sole cause of such a step being taken is the impossibility 
of achieving the desired purpose—the extinction of the slave-trade, &c.—with- 
out a cruel sacrifice of European life. Only six persons of the Albert steam- 
vessel, including Corporal Edmonds, have survived the ravages of the pesti- 
ferous climate in which they served, and the river fever.” 

Extract of a letter dated Sierra Leone, 27th June 1842. “ We are 
very healthy here at present: the rains have come in very kindly. 
The slave-trade is as brisk as ever in the neighbourhood. At the 
Gallinas, which you will recollect are only a few miles from here, 
1,800 slaves have been shipped within the last few weks, notwithstand- 
ing the Pluto demolished several of the factories there about three 
months ago.” 





Papers have been received from the Cape of Good Hope to the 18th 
of June. The “little war” in which this country has become engaged 
without knowing it, against the Anglo-Dutch settlers at Natal, has 
proved disastrous in its actualcommencement. Captain Smith arrived at 
the settlement, with a detachment of the Twenty-seventh Regiment, and 
some Sappers and Artillery, on the 4th of May, and took up his position 
about a mile from the town, in a flat that fronts it. A Dutch schooner 
which had visited the port had sailed before the troops arrived. It is 
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supposed to have been the bearer of communications of some kind, 
public or private, which emboldened the Boers. They had an encamp- 
ment containing about 600 men which was reinforced by 200 more ; 
and they were able to muster, it is computed, about 4000 fighting men. 
They instituted a system of annoyance, though Captain Smith ab- 
stained for some time from hostilities; but the receipt of an insolent 
letter, demanding that the British force should instantly quit Natal, 
followed up by the removal of a quantity of cattle belonging to the 
troops, rendered it necessary to take some active steps. The result is 
narrated in a despatch by Captain Smith, dated Port Natal, May 25th, 
to Colonel Hare, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Eastern Province— 

“ I determined, after mature consideration, to march a force and attack their 
camp at the Congella, (a place about three miles from our position, where they 
have been for some time collecting, ) and set apart the night of the 23d instant 
for that object. As the road leading to the Congella from the post the troops 
now occupy lics for the most part through thick bush, I thought it best to 
cross the sands at low-water, as by this means I could avoid annoyance from 
the Farmers until within a short distance of their station. Fitting a howitzer, 
therefore, in a boat, under the superintendence of Lieutenant Wyatt, of the 
Royal Artillery, and leaving it under the charge of a sergeant of the same 
corps, I gave him directions to drop down the channel to within five hundred 
yards of Congella, and await the troops, in order that they might form under 
the cover of its fire, aided by that of two six-pounders, which accompanied the 
force I took with me. This consisted of 1 subaltern and 17 privates, Artil- 
lery; 1 subaltern, 1 sergeant, and 2 privates, Royal Sappers; 2 captains, 2 
subalterns, 5 sergeants, and 100 rank and file, Twenty-seventh Regiment ; and 
2 mounted orderlies of the Cape Rifles. 

“ Having previously sent out a picket to feel the skirts of the wood in 
front of our position, in order to prevent our movements being discovered, I 
put the whole party in motion at eleven p. m. (it being bright moonlight) ; and 
arrived without molestation till within nearly 800 yards of the place 1 proposed 
to attack. To my great mortification, 1 found the boat had not dropped down 
the channel according to my instructions; but as I considered it imprudent to 
wait the chance of her arrival, I was forced to make the attack without the 
valuable assistance a discharge of shells and shot from the howitzer would 
have afforded me. Giving the order to advance, therefore, the troops had just 
moved to where the termination of a range of mangrove-bush opened to a 
level space in front of the Congella, when a heavy and well-directed fire from 
the bush was poured on them: upon which they immediately formed, and 
commenced a fire in return while the two six-pounders were loading. 

“ Unfortunately, one of the draught oxen being shot caused some interrup- 
tion; but this being soon got over, a destructive fire from our guns silenced for 
a while our opponents: but several more of the oxen being wounded, on es- 
caping out of their traces, rushed among the troops and caused much delay and 
confusion in the ranks. ‘This circumstance again favoured the Boers ; who, 
taking advantage of it, opened a renewed fire with their long pieces, (much 
more destructive than a musket,) and a severe loss among the troops was the 
consequence. 

“ Finding, then, that I was not likely to accomplish the purpose for which I 
had put the detachment in motion, and that the men were falling fast, I thought 
it expedient to retire; effecting this object after some delay, the partial rising 
of the tide rendering the road difficult. The troops, however, reached the 
camp about two o'clock, in tolerable order ; leaving behind them, I regret to say, 
the guns, which the death of the oxen rendered it impossible to remove. 

“ Thinking it probable this partial success of the Farmers might induce them 
to make an immediate attack on the camp, I made such preparations as I 
thought necessary; and found my suspicions realized shortly after by a large 
body of them opening a heavy fire on three sides of it. This was met bya spirited 
resistance on our part; but they did not finally retire until about an hour 
before daybreak.” 

One great cause of failure, says Captain Smith, was the mismanage- 
ment of the boat: which dropped down the channel too late to be of any 
use. Lieutenant Wyatt, who commanded it, was killed early in the 
action; and of the men 14 were killed: Captain Lonsdale and Lieu- 
tenant Lunnard, of the Twenty-seventh, were severely wounded; and 
25 men were wounded, most of them seriously. The loss of the Boers 
is also said to have been severe. 

Captain Smith’s despatch was conveyed to Colonel Hare by Mr. 
King, a resident at Natal, who volunteered for the service; and he 
reached Graham’s Town in ten days, A despatch was forwarded to the 
Governor-General, at Cape Town, within three hours; and arrange- 
ments were at the same time made for the instant departure of a 
reinforcement of about a hundred men dy sea: the Conch coaster was 
to sail with the troops from Port Elizabeth on the 9th June, and would 
probably arrive at Natal on the 13th or 14th. 

The original expedition ought to have been sent by sea: the Gra- 
ham’s Town Journal justly sneers at the route selected— 

“Four tedious months had the detachment been wending its weary way 
thither, which by sea, the best of all highways, might have been accom- 

lished in three or four days. We say nothing of the expense, though doubt- 
ess something will be said about it elsewhere, and which, after all, looking at 
the object to be attained, seems to be very like an attempt to ‘climb o'er the 
house to unlock the little gate.’” 

The Great Western steam-ship arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
with papers from New York to the 11th instant. 

A messenger from Lord Ashburton bears the intelligence, that a 
treaty on the North-eastern Boundary question had been signed; and 
mention is made of * more treaties” as having also received the signa- 
ture of the high contracting parties. 

A message had been sent to Congress on the 10th, intimating that 
the President had vetoed the Revenue or Tariff Bill. The President 
pleads the state of the public funds. He says— 








* On the 5th August (Friday last) there was in ‘Treasury, Dollars. 
RAMON SRAOEUE cavcnagsdatiesesvnnsoesonsnrsas pond svateeeteussasenbesscauns 2,150,000 
Necessary to be retained to meet trust funds ...... Dollars 360,000 
Interest on public debt due in October ........cseeeeeeeeeeeees 80,000 
To redeem ‘I'reasury-notes and pay interest .- 100,000 
Land-distribution, under the act of the 4th September 
ee rer ee pabeicaseces sassccessosves 4040060 
1,180,000 
Leaving an available amount of .........00000 sbinwanaws iiubnessen Rereree” . 970,000 


“The Navy department had drawn requisitions om the ‘Lreasury at that 
time, to meet debts actually due; among which are bills under protest for 
1,414,000 dollars, thus leaving an actual deficit of 444,000 dollars. 

“There was on hand about 100,000 dollars of unissued Treasury-notes, 
assisted by the accruing revenue, amounting to about 150,000 dollars per 
week, exclusive of receipts on unpaid bonds, to mect reguisitions fur the 
Army and the demands of the Civil List.” 





nk 
He adds— | 
“ Let it also be remarked, that 5,000,000 dollars of the public debt beco 
redeemable in about two years and a half; which, at any sacrifice, must be a 
while the Treasury is always liable to demands for the payment of outstandig’ 
Treasury-notes. Such is the gloomy picture which our financial departmes 
now presents, and which calls for the exercise of a rigid economy in the ublie 
expenditures, and the rendering available of all the means within the by i 
of the Government. I most respectfully submit, whether this is a time to Hy 
away the proceeds of the land-sales, when the public lands constitute q fa 
which of all others may be made most useful in sustaining the public credit.” 





The following letter from a respectable mercantile correspondent at 
New York expounds the views of one party at least on the act— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
“* New York, 11th August 1849, 
“Sir—Another veto has rewarded the impartial and cool deliberations of 
Congress; and Captain Tyler, that traitor to the Whigs, has refused to sance 
tion the worst Tariff-bill, the crudest and most ill-digested 


tion’ closed and shut against reason; and sent to the President clogged with 
the land-distribution clause, solely to procure his veto and bring about a Crisis 
Iam no great admirer of Mr. Tyler: I think it very likely he is that ‘go. 
lemn dunce’ his opponents describe him; but upon this land-distribution 
question he is right unquestionably : and while the States, one after the other, 
repudiate or refuse—or neglect if you will—to provide for the interest upon 
their debts, I sincerely trust and devoutly pray Mr. Tyler may be able 
whatever his motives may be, to prevent their fingering one cent’s worth of the 
public lands. If the income arising from the public lands continues available 
to the national treasury, there will be less occasion for high duties on foreign 
goods. Distribute the public lands among the States, and high duties must be 
laid on to provide for the expenses of the Government. You will perceive at 
once, therefore, if the latter does take place, that the States will, in fact, be 
taxing foreign production to enable them to pay their foreign creditors, (if even 
they choose to pay them.) Would it not be far more wise and creditable, that 
the public property should go to meet, as far as may be, the public wants; and 
that trade and commerce should be fostered and encouraged by moderate duties 
on imports? that, in fact, the States should pay their own debts, and not en- 
deavour to make the foreigner do it. 

“It appears to me inevitable now, that Mr. Tyler should go over to the Lo. 
cofoco party : but they will only take him as a tool to be used and thrown aside, 
In the present Congress they cannot get a majority, and whether the next election 
will alter their position is very doubtful. But the Whigs have certainly been 
‘found wanting,’ and I doubt if the ‘treachery’ of the President is alone to 
blame. The real truth is, that the appetites of party are constantly whetted 
by the annual struggle; and the sole end and aim of every public man is to 
keep his party in or to turn his opponents out, in order that he may keep or 
obtain a share of the loaves and fishes: tke standard of public principle is 
trampled under foot, and the national interests are utterly sacrificed. 

“Trade is paralyzed by the state of uncertainty in which every thing con- 
tinues: all duties continue to be paid ‘under protest,’ (and therefore ought to 
be kept in deposit and not be used by Government, ) and we are really in ¢ blessed 
confusion.’ ‘The enormity of the evil, however, I trust will bring about a re- 
medy ; and I still hope that Congress will not separate without agreeing toa 
Revenue Bill which will provide for the exigencies of the state, give a reason- 
able and required protection to domestic interests, and inflict no injustice upon 
foreign production, in the welfare of which their own nation’s interests are in 
fact bound up. 

“ Your obedient servant, A New York Mercuanr.” 

Exchange on London, 63 to 7 per cent premium; France, 5 373. 
New York State Stock, 5 per cent, redeemable 1845, 90 to 91. 

ss 6 per cent, redeemable 1860, 893 to 90. 
Ohio, 6 per cent, redeemable 1850, 70 to 80. 
Indiana Sterling, 20 to 21. 

“ Of course you will have heard that Pennsylvania has ‘ neglected’ to pro- 
vide for the dividends due on the Ist instant. his is the first of the old 
States which has become a defaulter—will it spread? ” 

There had been considerable “despondency ” in the money-market ; 
and the discord between the Executive and the Legislature did not tend 
to remove it. ‘The crops, however, which had been secured, are de- 
scribed as never having been finer or more abundant. Flour for Eng- 
land was selling at 5} dollars. The prospect of the cotton crop was 
“most flattering.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce gives a full account of the 
Boundary Treaty; in which it repeats points already known, but 
the very repetition gives an appearance of authenticity to the state- 
ment, which is the completest that has yet appeared— 

“The compromise is honourable to both parties ; and its terms are as favour- 
able to the United States as could be reasonably expected. What these terms 
are is now ascertained with tolerable exactness. The St. John is to be the 
northern boundary of Maine, from the point where it enters the acknowledged 
territory of New Brunswick, as far westward as the mouth of the St. Francis, 
or N.W. branch of the St. John ; thence it follows the said branch to the mouth 
of the second considerable lake called Pohenagamook ; and thence in a straight 
line to the source of the N.W. branch of Connecticut River. ‘This line runs 
in anearly S.W. direction, and gives us a considerable slice of territory on the 
N.W. frontier of the Maine, which we never claimed, and also the disputed 
territory at the northern extremity of New Hampshire. Then we get, ac- 
cording to the Portland Argus, a strip cf land about three quarters of a mile 
wide along the whole northern frontier of Vermont; together with Rouse’s 
Point on the river Sorel, in the State of New York,—an important position 
in a military point of view, and where formerly we erected a great stone castle 
designed to command the entrance to Lake Champlain. Subsequently it 
was ascertained that this point was within the territory of Great Britain. 

“On the other hand, we relinquish, according to the Augusta Age, a narrow 
strip of territory on the Eastern frontier of Maine; the line from the monument 
at the head of St. Croix river being made torun to Mars Hill, (a mile or two 
west of the old line,) instead of due north. From Mars Hill a new departure 
is taken due north to the St. John. The object of this variation is probably 
twofold,—viz. first, to prevent a certain number of Tories, who supposed they 
were settled in the British dominions, from reverting to the United States; 
and secondly, (which is the main poini,) to promote the security of the British 
military road along that frontier. ‘This small strip is all the undisputed terri- 
tory which we relinquish ; while Great Britain, on her part, relinquishes a con- 
siderable tract on the north-west frontier of Maine, which we never claimed, 
including Lake Megantic and the head waters of the river Chaudiere, which 
empties into the St. Lawrence, the strip above-mentioned, along the northern 
frontier of Vermont, and Rouse’s Point in New York. Also it is stated, that 
Lord Ashburton has made other concessions (not, however, of great import- 
ance) along the said frontier as far west as the Lake of the Woods. 

“ Of the disputed territory, including that in New Hampshire, we get about 
two-thirds in quantity, and much the best part in point of quality. ‘The dis- 
puted land which we relinquish is almost ali of it above the latitude of forty- 
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seven degrees, (which is higher than the latitude of Quebec,) and of course is 
too far north to be worth much for cultivation. It is, besides, very much cut 
up by mountains and lakes. England would care little for it, except on account 
of its geographical positionlying as it does between Canada and New Bruns- 
wick, and thus, if belonging to another power, greatly embarrassing the com- 
munication between them. To us it has no such value. 

“In the next place, we get by virtue of the treaty the free navigation of 
the St. John to its mouth, with the further privilege of carrying lumber and 
other produce from said river to the United Kingdom or the British dependen- 
cies, on the same terms which they would be entitled to if the produce of the 
Colonies. This is an important matter ; and will give a great advantage to the 
lumber of the St. John and its southern tributaries (of which the Aroostook is 
the largest) over that of other portions of the United States. If exported in 
American vessels, this lumber will stand on the same footing as if shipped at 
any other point of the United States. Of course, it can be brought to New 
York or other American ports in American vessels, without restraint. But 
it will hardly come here while enjoying such privileges in the British pos- 
sessions. 

“The only other point is the pecuniary indemnity to Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, which possessed a joint proprietorship of the soil of the disputed ter- 
ritory if ours, and the former of which possessed also the right of sovereignty. 
The indemnity for the right of soil is 150,00 dollars to each of the two States, 
and for the right of sovereignty, what it cost Maine to defend it—in other 
words, the expenses of the Aroostook war, amounting to about 350,000 dollars ; 
making a total of about 500,000 dollars to Maine, and 150,000 dollars to Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘This money is to be paid by the United States. England could 
not pay it with any tolerable grace, and she has therefore chosen to provide 
indemnity in other forms. 

There had been a serious affray at Philadelphia, between some socie- 
ties of Coloured people, reinforced by White Abolitionists, and their 
opponents; the Abolitionists celebrating the Negro Emancipation of 
the British West Indies on the Ist of August, and the other party 
taking offence at the demonstration. The affair is narrated by the 
Philadelphia Gazette of the 2d— 

“ It appears that the societies paraded with various banners and other em- 
blems, and that the pictures and mottoes were such as to excite much indigna 
tion; but it is said they were misunderstood, and that in reality there was no- 
thing on them that could reasonably have been construed into intention of in- 
sult. ‘The banner which gave most offence, and which has been described as 
having on it the words ‘ Liberty or Death,’ with the representation of a per- 
son wielding a club or other weapon and a fire in the background, we are as- 
sured by a person who saw it before it left the painter’s room, had on it the 
figure of a man trampling on his chains, from which he has just been released, 
and pointing to a temple on a hill, over which was inscribed the word ‘ Liberty.’ 
The fire in the distance represented a slave-ship burning. It is also averred 
that the other obnoxious emblems were of the same kind and tenour. 

“ About four o’clock, (we quote the Pennsylvanian,) two White lads, while 
passing in Bradford’s Alley, received the contents of two guns in the lower 
parts of their persons, and were taken to the hospital. They were not seri- 
ously injured. ‘Lhis circumstance had the effect to increase the outbreak ; and 
the houses supposed to be the residence of those who fired upon those persons 
were beset, and three or four Black men dragged out. Two of them were ina 
most shocking manner beaten down by the mob; and one of them, who fled 
to a house in Lombard Street, near Eighth, was left for dead in the gutter, 
and subsequently dragged to the Mayor's office. At the last accounts be was 
still living. Near evening, the Sheritf and Mayor were on the ground with 
large bodies of Police; and up to nine o’clock nothing serious took place: at 





which time, however, it was discovered that tle large hall (nearly finished) in 
Lombard Street, below Seventh, designed for the holding of mectings by Co- 


loured people, was on fire. In a moment the whole building was in flames, and 
in a short time one entire heap of ruins. During the burning of the hall, the 
Coloured Presbyterian Church, in St. Mary’s Strect, near Seventh, was also 
set on fire, and entirely consumed. ‘The firemen were early on the ground, and 
prevented any scrious damage to the adjoining buildings. The Lombard Street 
Hall was fired in nearly every part of the building at the same time, so that its 
destruction was very speedy. ‘Lhe Police were present ; but all their efforts to 
prevent the daring deed were unavailing, being overpowered by numbers, and 
many of them severely injured. 

“It is averred that the church was not fired by the incendiaries, but 
caught from the sparks which were carried from the hall by the wind. We 
have been unable to obtain the names of the persons injured, but learn that 
there were thirteen White and Black men received at the hospital—some 
dangerously wounded. So far as we can learn, no deaths have yet occurred, 
though it was reported that such had been the case. ‘This morning, many of 
the Coloured families in the neighbourhood of the outrages w removing 
from their places of residence, and seeking other quarters. Nine Coloured 
persons were committed this morning by Alderman Hoffner, who were most of 
them violent participators in the riot. One deaf and dumb is represented as a 
desperate fellow, and was one of the ringleaders of the mob. 

“The rioters are numerous on the Schuylkill, and have beaten several 
men almost to death. The Sheriff and a large posse went out there, but were 
driven off the ground. 

“On the Western part of Moyamensing the outrages agai 
have been renewed, and several of them hurt. 

“The volunteers of the first brigade, first division, have been ordered to as- 
semble at their respective armories this afternoon at three o'clock, fully uni- 
formed and equipped for service. The troops will form part of and be on the 
footing of the posse comitatus.” 

The riots were renewed on the 2d; several houses were attacked, 
some property was destroyed, and about twenty more rioters were 
arrested. ‘The New York Herald says, that “the energetic action of 
the Mayor and his posse” put a close to the tumult on the night of 
the 2d. ‘The same paper speaks of the conduct of the Irish as “ out- 
Tageous.” 















Rlacl- 
DIACK 





st the Blacks 


Lieutenant John Pottinger, of the Bombay Artillery, has written a 
letter to the Times to contradict some misrepresentation of his brother 
Major Eldred Pottinger’s conduct: a statement having originally ap- 
peared in the Bombay Times, that after he succeeded Sir William Mac- 
naghten as Envoy, he was the principal in framing and negotiating the 
convention for the retreat from Cabul; that from him emanated the orders 
directing Colonel Palmer to evacuate Ghuznee, and Sir Robert Sale to 
retire from Jellalabad ; and, in short, that he was responsible for the 
whole of the disasters that followed. Lieutenant Pottinger supposes 
that some example must be made “ pour encourager les autres,” and 
to satisfy the nation that a British army is not to be led into a trap and 
then left to be slaughtered, with impunity to its leaders: but he would 
prevent such a possibility as his brother’s being made one of the scape- 
goat for others’ errors— 

“ After the murder of Sir A. Burnes and Sir W. Macnaghten, both of whom 
held their political authority direct from the Governor-General, there was no 
political in Afghanistan who could in the slightest degree direct or control 


the actions of the military authorities; all the junior politicals being merely 
“assistants ” to one or other of the murdered gentlemen, and acting by virtue 
of the authority contained in their orders. They being killed, this authority 
was at an end, and the independent power and responsibility of the political 
body in Afghanistan was virtually extinct, as none of the subordinates could 
have commanded the assistance of a single trooper to carry any,of his plans 
into effect, without the previously-obtained sanction of the military authorities. 
The form, however, was still kept up, to preveut the Afghans from supposing 
that they had accomplished their object of paralyzing the British power in 
Cabul by cutting off its head. My brother assumed charge of the Envoyship, 
and under General Elphinstone’s instructions attempted to conclude a treaty, 
for the due observance of which hostages should be mutually given by both 
| parties. To this the Afghans would not agree, but answered by proposing 
| terms which had previously been offered to Sir W. Macnaghten, and which 
Eldred Pottinger spurned with contempt. Then came the Council of War, in 
which it was proposed to purchase a safe retreat on almost any terms; but this 
my brother most strenuously opposed. He knew too well the treacherous 
nature of the people to whom we were opposed; and his words were—‘ If we 
| must retreat, let us place the women and children, sick and wounded, in the 
| centre, and cut our way through, or die like men with our arms in our hands, 
and not move out to be shot down like dogs, with our hands tied up by a treaty 
which our enemies will disregard, or only make use of to our destruction and 
disgrace.’ It may naturally be supposed that my brother would then have 
refused to affix his signature to the convention that was agreed upon: but this 
would have only thwarted the intention of the majority, without in any way 
forwarding his own views, for the Afghan leaders insisted on having the signa- 
natures of all the British authorities, both civil and political. He therefore, 
finding himself outvoted in the Council of War, affixed his name, with a protest 
that they were signing the warrant for the destruction of the whole force.” 
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THE EUPHONICON. 

Some musical instruments are in a state of progressive improvement, 
and some are completely stationary. Some wear ont quickly ; some 
last for centuries, and improve while they last. Some change their 
form and the application of the means by which sound is produced ; 
in others no change of any kind has been effected. There are some 
instruments of which the best makers have been of the same family 
the reputation of Amarr violins continued through several genera- 
tions; the KrrKMANs and the SiBeRMANs were famous for their harp- 
sichords; and the fame of Joun Broapwoop still survives in his 
grandchildren. Of all instruments, the pianoforte is most subject to 
early decay. A very few years suffice to wear down its finest quality 
of tone; and the purchaser even of the best and most expensive instru- 
ment will soon find out that to possess a good pianoforte he must buy 
not one but a succession. This defect is inherent in the very con- 
struction of the instrument; and to remove it is, to all but piano- 
makers, a desideratum. 

The instrument called the Euphonicon, which we have lately tried at 
Messrs. CRAMER, ADpIsoN, and LBEALr’s, is not liable to this defect. 
It is said that, like a violin and for the same reason, it will improve by 

Instead of one sounding-board, it has three, answering in size as 
instrument descends to the violin, viola, and violoncello; and the 
ish a perfect similarity and equality 
unite. This difficulty is in a 








age. 
the 
great difficulty has been to accompl 
of tone where these sounding-box 
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great degree overcome, and the transition from one to the other is 
y perceptible. ‘The power of the instrument is not heard by the 
x; and those who ur the first time will probably be, as we 
were, aisappointed. Uulike the pianoforte, the full power of the 
Euphonicon can only be heard at a distance from it. 

lhe exterior is haudsome ; and, occupying Jess space than a cabinet 
pianoforie, the Euphonik of necessity a fixture against the 
wall of a room, but is ¢ moved into any part of it. Many years 
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have been devoted to the best method of working out the important 
prince ple upoa which this new instrument depends ; and its construc- 
tion aud appearance reflect great credit on the ingenious artist who has 
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so successfully brought it to bear. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
City, 25th August 1842. 


TO THE 
National Charter 
night, to de- 
the laws 





Sir—In your paper of last Saturday you say, “The 
their hall in Holborn, on Tues 
port the Charter, and obedience to 





xclation assembled at 
: * Moral power,’ to suy 
reached.” 

National Charter Association have no hall in Holborn, and therefore 
cannot have held the meet you mention. I presume, however, you referred 
to the usual weekly meeting of the tional Association, which is held every 
Tuesday evening at their hall, 242, Holborn; but this Association is entirely 
distinct from and has no connexion whatever with the National Charter As- 
sociation. 

The National Association is formed for the purpose of creating an en- 
lightened public opinion in favour of the principles contained in the People’s 
Charter, upon the plan and form of organization laid down in WinLiaAM 
Loverr’s pamphlet—Chartism. Active operations have just been com- 
meuced by meaus of public mectings, lectures, discussions, &c. Mr. M‘Puer- 
son, Schoolmaster to the Earl of Lovenace’s school in Surrey, has lately 
favoured the Association with a lecture on Education; Mr. Evron (the well- 
known tragedian) has delivered one of two lectures on “ ‘The Genius and In- 
fluence of Shakspere.” Mr. A. Roresuck, Mr. W. J. Fox, and many 
others, have also offered to lecture. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Member or THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 














THE ARMY. 


Orrtce . of Artillery — First Lieut. S. P. Town- 








seud to be Secoud Capt. vice Campbell, retired on full-pay; Second Lieut. A. C. 
ilawkins to be First Lieut. vice Towusend. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
, Aug. 24th, Lord Hungerford, Pigott, from Bengal; 26th, 
», Webb, from Ditto. At Liverpvol, 2lst, Cheshire, Hearickson, from 
Lancaster, Jefleison, from Bumbay. At St. Helena, June 26th, Colches- 
ter, Withers, from Bombay. £8th, Palinurus, Henderson; and Coaxer, Ridley, from 
Bengal; Rebert Scourtield, ffatt, from Moulmein; 29th, Westminsier, Michie; 
Lady Beck, Wathins; and dUth, Majestic, Brodie, from Singapore. At the Cape, pre- 
vious to June 18th, Lady Fitzherbert, Jackson; Anna Rubertsou, Hamilton; Surrey, 
Naylor; and Tobago, Ramsay, from Loudon; Zenobia, Sutherland, from Liverpool; 
Phomas Arbuthnott, Brown; Morayshire, Lamotte ; Fortitude, Arbuthuott; and Heury 
Hoyle, Grifli:hs, from Beug al. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 19th, John Mitchell, Cable, for Bombay; 20th, True 
sriton, Cousitt; aud Vernon, Gimblett, ior Madras. From Liverpool 19h, Englaud’s 
Queen, Moss, for China; and 2ist, Java, Pickering, for Bengal, From the Ciyde, 
ih, Indus, Taylor, fur Bengal. 





rived—At Gravesend 
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POSTSCRIPT. : 


There is no general change in the aspect of affairs in the North. 
Manchester was peaceable yesterday; but the people still held back 
from work; and the fustian-cutters and power-loom weavers went 
about begging for subsistence. The wages demanded by the spinners 
(at the rate of 1839) average about 30s. a week! 

Some prisoners were examined. ‘Turner and Leech were committed 
for trial on a charge of conspiracy to disturb the public peace; a placard 
which Turner had printed and Leech had published, and speeches by 
Leech at Carpenter’s Hall, being the overt acts alleged. Alexander 
Hutchinson, the late Chairman of the Delegates’ meetings, was com- 
mitted on a similar charge; others were committed for riot. 

Oldham has been quite tranquillized; but at Stockport the work- 
people evince extraordinary obstinacy in refusing employment at the 
present rates. There is some dispute between the Anti-Corn-law mill- 
owners and the mill-owners of the opposite party, which is regarded as 
holding out hopes of success to the men; and the meeting of special 
constables, to mediate between the masters and servants, is considered 
to have done mischief. Such meetings have been prohibited for the 
future. 

At Birmingham, George White, the Chartist, was arrested yesterday, 
as he was coming out of a public-house. When Inspector Hall addressed 
him, he threw himself on the ground, and refused to move. Hall seized 
him, and notwithstanding his violent resistance, dragged him into the 
public-house. A detachment of Police was summoned, to prevent a 
rescue by the mob, now growing tumultuous; and he was led before the 
Magistrates. He was charged with uttering sentiments and placards 
tending to a breach of the public peace ; and it was proved that he told 
the mob to come to a meeting with weapons in their pockets, that they 
might not be “driven like Sturge’s party.” White cross-examined one 
of the Policemen who had formerly been a Chartist, with a view of 
showing that there was a ‘“‘spy system” in operation; but a Magis- 
trate told the witness that he might refuse to answer such questions, 
and he did so. White was committed for trial at the Borough Sessions. 

Cooper, the Leicester Chartist, was arrested at his shop in that town 
yesterday. When the Police entered his shop with the warrant, he 
kissed his wife, and said, “I’m done now, my wench”; and quietly 
submitted to be handcuffed to a Police Inspector. A letter from White 
was found in his pocket, of which he observed, “I would rather that 
should not have been discovered.” A large crowd followed him telling 
him to “ keep up his spirits.” Cooper told a newspaper-reporter, while 
at the Stationhouse, that he had once been a “cordwainer,” and (saith the 
precise reporter) “ over the ‘last,’ an instrument used in the business,” 
he taught himself five different languages. He was once editor of the 
Greenwich Gazette, and afterwards reporter of the Leicester Mercury ; 
which he left because he was “too Liberal.” 

John Duncan, a Chartist minister, was arrested at Dundee on Tues- 
day, with other ringleaders. The place was quite orderly, with a very 
large force of special constables. 





At a meeting of the Anti-Corn-law League in Manchester, on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Cobden delivered a very long speech on the disturbances and 
their cause, that is the want of Corn-law Repeal; in the course of which 
he put forth the strongest disclaimer which has yet teen made on the 
part of the League, of any share in producing the outbreak— 

“ J will venture to say, in the name of the Council of the Anti-Corn-law 
League, that not only did not the members of that body know or dream of any 
thing of the kind such as has now taken place—I mean the turn-out for 
wages—not only did they not know, concoct, wish for, or contemplate such 
things, but I believe the very last thing which the body of our subscribers 
would have wished for or desired, is the suspension of their business and the 
confusion which has taken place in this district. And I pledge my honour as 
a man, and my reputation as a public man and a private citizen, that there is 
not the shadow of the shade of ground for the accusation which has been made 
against us.” 


The papers of the morning contain a few more particulars respecting 
the Queen’s visit to Scotland. Last night’s Gazette announces that 
there will be “ a reception” at Holyrood House on the 2d September; 
at which ladies may appear without trains or feathers, and gentlemen 
in levee-dresses. Sir Robert Peel, it is confidently stated, will be 
among the guests invited to Dalkeith Palace to meet the Queen and 
Prince Albert. More than thirty steamers, bearing spectators, will 
accompany the Royal George from Woolwich to the Nore. 


The Paris papers of Thursday contain little news; but they mention 
a meeting of forty Opposition Deputies at the house of M. Odillon 
Barrot, to discuss the state of affairs, A general disposition was shown 
altogether to repudiate M. Thiers. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, Fratnay ArTERNOON. 

The amount of bullion in the Bank of England, which is at present sup- 
posed to exceed 9,500,000/., and of which there is from the state of the foreign 
exchanges every prospect of a continued increase, must drive the Directors of 
the Bank to adopt means for increasing the amount of their circulation ; and, 
as a natural consequence, we may expect that a reduction of the rate of dis- 
count to 34 or 3 per cent will soon occur; it being quite impossible that the 
Bank of England should find employment for its capital at 4 per cent while 
other capitalists are ready to lend at between 2 and 3. The rates of exchange 
are now higher than they have been for the last ten years, and as there does 
not seem any circumstance likely to arise to cause a decline, we may therefore 
speedily anticipate the expected reduction. 

The operations of the Stock Market during the past week have not been ex- 
tensive; the slight alarm that existed on the first outbreak of the manufac- 
turing disturbances appears to have completely subsided, and the Funds have 
quite recovered from their temporary depression. The settlement of the Consol 
Account occurred yesterday; and so little was the demand for money, that a 
banking-firm at the West end of the town, which had lent 500,000/. at 2 per 








cent. in the Stock Exchange last settling-day upon the security of Eng- 
lish Stock, was not enabled to obtain the same rate of interest for the 
money, and ——— delivered the Stock. The “continuation,” or premium 
paid by the speculators to carry over Stock to the next (October Kecmets 
varied from 3-16 to 4 per cent; and the interest paid was consequently at 
from 14 to 2 per cent upon the capital employed. Tt is not surprising that, 
under these circumstances, the price of every description of Government Stock 
should have improved from } to } per cent, and that the market closes firm] 
at the highest quotations. India Stock has advanced, and is today 251. Ban 
Stock, however, has receded between 2 and 3 per cent, from the expectation of 
a reduction of the rate of discount, which will diminish the profits of the Bank: 
this security is consequently very heavy, and has been done today as low as 
1674. The apparent anomaly of a decline in this Stock and a rise in every 
other is therefore accounted for; the plenty of money which gives increased 
value to the Government security tends to diminish the value of the Stock of 
a corporation which, making its profit by the employment of its capital, is 
always in the most flourishing condition when money is scarcest ; the small 
rate of profit on an extended circulation never producing as much as the higher 
rate upon a diminished scale; a circulation of 16,000,000/. employed at 5 per 
cent would produce 800,000/. per annum; while one of 20,000,000/. employed 
at 3 per cent will only produce 600,0002. 

The transactions in the Foreign Market have not been much more extensive 
than usual. The demand for Portuguese Converted Stock for the Dutch 
market continues ; and under its operation, the price of the Bonds bas im- 
proved from } to } per cent: there has consequently been a trifling advance in 
the other descriptions of Portuguese Bonds. Spanish Active Stock has 
remained tolerably steady ; but today it is about % per cent lower than our 
last prices. The ‘Three per Cents have declined in a much greater degree, and 
are nearly 1 per cent below Saturday’s prices. It may be as well to remind 
such of our readers as kold Active Stock, that unless they present the Coupons 
for conversion at Messrs. Remp, Irvine, and Co.’s, before Three o’clock on 
Thursday next the Ist September, they will not receive the dividend for the 
year 1841 upon the Three per Cent Stock into which these Coupons should be 
converted ; thus incurring a loss of 12s. 4d. per cent upon the Stock they hold. 
Mexican Bonds have been depressed to 34; but have since improved about } per 
cent. Columbian are without material variation; as are the other South 
American Bonds. 

There have not been any extensive operations in the Railway Shares. Prices 
generally are lower. The Brighton had been depressed to 33, but have im- 
proved about 3. Blackwall are also heavy ; and there does not seem to be any 
disposition for speculation, or extensive investment. 

Saturpay, TwELvE o' Cock. 

The English Funds have experienced a further advance of } per cent this 
morning : Consols have been quoted at 923 for Money and 93 for Account ; the 
price is now 923 7 for Money, while there are buyers at 93 for Account. 
Bank Stock has been done at 1674 and 168}, and does not show any symptom 
of improvement. Exchequer Bills are the same. 

The transactions in the Foreign Funds have been quite unimportant, and 
prices are without variation. 

The following transactions have occurred in Railway Shares: Bristol and 
Exeter, 444; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 50 48}; Ditto, New, 34; Great 
Western, 85 4; Brighton, 333; Ditto, New, 10}; Blackwall are nominally 









839. ‘There seems to be a slight inquiry for the minor description of Shares. 
3 per Cent. Consols.....+06.. 92% 3 Columbian 6 per Cents..... 204 % 
Ditto for Account ......ee.0.0 IE Danish 3 per Cents ....+¢.. 823 

3 per Cent Reduced .......6.. 938 4 Dutch 2} per Cents...... eS 

3+ per Cent Ditto. - F Mexican 5 per Cents Consd . 34 { 


Portuguese Regency 5 perCts. 33$ 4 
Ditto New 5 per Cents 1841, 284 § 
Ditto 3 per Cents .......00. 
Russian 5 per Cents........ 1144 115¢ 
Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 20% ¥ 

Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 19% 26 


New 34 per Cents. 
Bauk Stock ... 
Exchequer Bills, 2 
Ditto. 2d. .crcserccrescces 

TNO BIO co ccasicesecenccos - 2504 1k 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....-... 63 6 
Belgian 5 per Cents .......0++ 





At the latter end of last week, the Committee of the Stock Exchange pub- 
lished resolutions declaring that Mr. Francis TowNLeyY DE BercKem, and 
another gentleman who was likewise so unfortunate as to be selected by 
RaPpacto to negotiate loans upon the spurious Exchequer Bills, had ceased to 
be members of the Stock Exchange. It should be stated, that liability to 
the bankrupt-laws is a disqualification for the Stock Exchange ; and as the two 
gentlemen in question might have come under that category and been rendered 
personally liable for the sums raised for RAPALLO upon the disputed securities, 
their reélection in March last was suspended until last week, when its con- 
sideration was resumed. The result of the determination of the Committee 
was, that the two applications for reélection should be rejected ; that of Mr. DE 
Berckem, upon the ground that ‘his conduct had been such as to render 
him altogether unfit to be a member of the Stock Exchange”; while the other 
broker was excluded mainly in consequence of his having acted in contravention 
of a law of the Stock Exchange, which forbids its members to transact busi- 
ness with persons who have become defaulters ; although, from the negligent 
mode in which the resolution rejecting his application for admission was drawn, 
it is made to appear as having been consequent upon his connexion with 
Rapatvo and the spurious Exchequer Bills. Mr. De BercKem has excepted 
against this proceeding of the Committee; and has addressed a letter to every 
individual member of the Stock Exchange, stating, that although he has de- 
termined upon a legal appeal against this decision, he has “ judged it proper to 
outstep the tardiness of the law,” and at once to protest against the conduct of 
the Committee. After some remarks which are only of local interest, he thus 
describes the first discovery of the fraud practised upon him, and his subsequent 
conduct— 

‘© Itis now well kuown that for aseries of years I contracted large loans upon Exche- 
quer Bills; the produce of which loans was devoted to the payment of Foreign Stocks, 
bought and taken up by the same principal. I could not possibly have had the 
smallest suspicion of there being any irregularity in the proceeding, when it is nolo- 
rious, both to the Commissioners appointed by Governmeut and to the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange, that I have been often personally liable for many thousands above 
that which I possessed, upon the sole security of those instruments which the Govern- 
ment now asserts to be forged. 

« The first misgiving that I had as to the straightforwardness of the transactions in 
which I was engaged, was brought about by a personal communication from Mr. John 
Francis Maubert; who told me, that he had little doubt but what the bills funded at 
the Bank had been fraudulently reissued, inasmuch as there were duplicate bills of the 
same date. On that communication I went with Mr. Maubert to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; taking my books with me, and giviug every facility that was in my power 
to trace and detect any fraud that might exist. The duplicate numbers under the same 
date which alarmed Mr. John Fraucis Maubert, turned out, upon inquiry, to be genuine 
bills, issued under two different yrants; but, shortly afterwards, Mr. John Francis 
Maubert discovered triplicates of those bills, and duplicates of others of which there had 
been but one grant. This at once showed fraud : it was too clear to me that 1 had been 
made the victim of false representations, What, under these circumstances, could I 
have done excepting that which I did? namely, attending personally upou the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, depositing the whole of my books with him, and giving him every 
facility in my power in the prosecution of his inquiries."’ 

The question between Mr. De Berckem and the Committee will be the 
subject of future legal proceedings, we therefore offer no opinion upon it; 
but have felt it due to that gentleman to give the exculpatory portion of bis 
defence. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD AUCKLAND'S RETURN: EX-OFFICIAL 

WHIG MANCEUVRES. 
Tue long-winded and laboured eulogiums on Lord Auckranp, and 
the special-pleading in defence of his conduct as Governor of India, 
with which the Morning Chronicle has overflowed since it received 
(express by the Southampton Railway) information that he had 
arrived off the Isle of Wight, would almost lead one to suspect 
that his Lordship’s friends expected he was going to be impeached. 
The articles in question are not brief spontaneous exclamations, 
“ Here is a great man come home! ”—they look more like uncon- 
scious confessions that some trouble must be taken to insure him a 
civil reception. 

It would be unjust to Lord AvcxLanp to mix up the question 
of his government in India with those articles. He will doubtless 
be called upon to explain and justify his policy in Parliament next 
session—to tell how much of it was his own, how much forced upon 
him by the home authorities—to explain, palliate, or defend it, at a 
time when the objects and results of the Afghan campaign have 
become more fully known. These topics, however important to 
Lord Auckianp and the country, have but a secondary interest in 
the estimation of the writer of the articles in question. 

His object is to create a favourable impression regarding Lord 
Avckianp, and then to turn it to account in securing public ap- 
probation for the Whig invasion of the Afghan hill-country. Lord 
Avcktanp is lauded to the skies, in the hope that Lord ParmEr- 
ston and Sir Joun Cam Hosnovuse may be benefited by the re- 
flection of his popularity. Great stress is laid upon Lord Auck- 
LAND’s pacific inclinations. ‘ The bias of his mind, and the con- 
sequent tendency of his policy, when left by circumstances free to 
take his own line, are emphatically pacific.” It is true that it is 
found convenient to preserve a judicious vagueness in describing 
the great services he has rendered to India. “ It would be tedious 
to the great majority of our readers, and scarcely intelligible when 
done, to recapitulate the acts of the Legislature by which this im- 
provement has been wrought.” But this is followed by a long list 
of the great things done by Lord AuckLanp; which may be thus 
summed up—he did not undo what Lord Wir11am Bentinck (or, 
if credit is to be given where it is most justly due, Sir CuaRrLes 
Metcarre) had done before him. 

All this boastful panegyric is meant to lead tothe conclusion that 
the war in which such a benevolent and philosophical Governor en- 
gaged must have been unavoidable. And it is upon the war, thus 
indirectly recommended to the approbation of the reader, that the 
scribe in the Chronicle lavishes his most profuse and heartfelt 
praises. “It is the expedition into Afghanistan, the greatest po- 
litical measure which for many years past has been undertaken by 
the Indian Government, that will perpetuate the military portion 
of Lord Auckland’s administration.” And again— Our recent 
mails have brought intelligence of gallant exploits, crowned with 
such success that no one doubts, if Government be so willed, there 
is nothing to prevent our armies from again advancing, our power 
from being again asserted, and the same guarantee again possessed 
for the security of our North-western frontier from attack.” The 
praise bestowed upon Lord AuckLanp, the encomiums passed 
upon his pacific disposition, are only introduced as garnish to a re- 
commendation of aggression and conquest. 

It would be ungenerous to prejudge Lord Avcxianp; although 
certainly the Governor who found India at peace and possessed of 
a surplus revenue, and leaves it engaged in a war by which nothing 
can be gained, (much has been and more may be lost,) and with a 
surplus of expenditure over income, is called upon to account for 
these circumstances. But even if they are satisfactorily explained, 
the Afghan war will remain a question quite distinct from the 
general character of Lord AvckLanp’s government: he may have 
been right in every other respect and wrong in that. It must be 
judged by its own merits. Itis a political fault which must not be 
allowed to be palliated by a recapitulation of his estimable quali- 
ties. ‘The Ex-Ministers, who have taken upon themselves the 
responsibility of that war, must not be allowed to escape because 
Lord Auck1anp is on the whole a good sort of man. Those who 
put themselves forward as leaders of the Liberal party are not to 
be allowed either tacitly or expressly to countenance the false and 
mischievous principles upon which that expedition is defended, 
because an ex-official, who coquets with them, thinks it may fur- 
nish a fine theme of declamation against Ministers if they recall 
our troops from Afghanistan. Men are not to be allowed to play 
fast and loose with those great principles of humanity, equity, and 
expediency in the high and true sense of the word, which are the 
basis of civil and international justice, merely because it may 
serve the ends of a party. 








ABATEMENT OF THE WAR-FEVER IN FRANCE. 
M. Turers’s speech on the Regency Bill is the event of the day in 
Paris. It was known that he was to support the Ministerial mea- 
sure, but not expected that he was to take such a stride towards 
an approximation to the Conservative party. ‘ In three months,” 
says the Débats, “ some light will be thrown upon all this.” 

To us the most significant part of M. Turers’s speech appears 
to be a passage in the preliminary flourish with which he approached 
the immediate subject of debate. “ It was no longer opportune to 
awaken old party quarrels, or to demand why he was upon the 
Opposition benches. He might have misunderstood the interests of 








his country, but his convictions were sincere.” M. Turers is upon 
the Opposition benches solely because he advocated a warlike 
policy : it is no longer opportune to awaken this old party quarrel— 
he may have misunderstood the interests of his country. M. 
Tuiers finds that a majority of the electors of France are not to be 
gained by a war Minister—he finds that no member of the Royal 
Family will become the catspaw of a war Minister—he finds that 
the crisis of the war-fever has passed in France, and the national 
pulse begins to beat more healthfully: declamation on that subject 
can no longer promote his views, and he drops it. To give his 
speech time to work, he has since set out on a tour of Europe. 

M. Tuiers’s speech is of good augury, inasmuch as it affords 
ground to believe, that notwithstanding the warlike mouthing of 
journalists and Parliamentary candidates, there is a body of sound 
sense in France averse to war, and that there are institutions which 
enable it to check the more noisy and headlong talkers until the 
people come to their senses again. ‘The style in which England is 
too often spoken of in France, is doubtless mischievous and 
offensive; but how long have Englishmen become polite and 
guarded in their expressions about France ?—and yet, though suffi- 
ciently pugnacious, we do not consider ourselves incapable of re- 
Maining at peace. 





SCOTCH GOSSIP ABOUT THE ROYAL VISIT. 


“We mention these hints,” says the Scotsman, after detailing all 
the gossip of Edinburgh about how the Queen could, would, or 
should be received, “ chiefly with a view to show the excitement 
which prevails on the subject, and the anxiety of the public to add 
as much as possible, by artificial means, to the effect which will 
not fail to be produced on the minds of strangers by our splendid 
natural scenery.” And we quote a few of the said hints for the 
purpose of illustrating the notion entertained by Edinburgh citi- 
zens of the most genteel way of receiving their Sovereign. 

Imprimis, then, the inhabitants of Edinburgh are highly indig- 
nant at the proposal to grant her Majesty a day’s rest from the 
fatigues of her voyage before she shows herself to them. A private 
lady going to visit her friends is generally allowed to spend some 
time in her apartment before she shows herself in the drawing- 
room. Royal roses may be faded for a time, travel-stained, as well 
as those of subjects; and queens have a taste for looking well in 
public as well as private gentlewomen. Elsewhere it is thought 
that common politeness dictates the propriety of consulting the 
feelings of a guest, and putting a check upon the impatience of a 
vulgar curiosity; but in Edinburgh, to storm the Queen’s vehicle 
and insist upon her exhibiting herself through the long length of 
their weary streets, when she wants repose, is “ adding by artificial 
means to the effect of our splendid natural scenery.” To be sure, 
as they only expect that the Queen shail admire them, there is the 
less need for taking care of her looks. 

The Scotch have the character of a prudent people, and they seem 
inclined to preserve it on this occasion. Like John Gilpin’s wife, 
“although on pleasure they are bent, they have a frugal mind.” 
** A correspondent,” we again quote from the Scotsman, “ mentions 
that a considerable sum might be raised for the poor by erecting 
galleries, with a small charge for admission, in the open spaces on 
the line of the Royal procession.” A year or two ago, some of our 
friends North of the ‘weed discovered that the provision made by 
law for the poor was really too niggardly: but the united “ heri- 
tors” of Scotland rose en masse against the proposal of a poor-law, 
and it was but languidly urged even by those whose consciences 
told them that there ought to be one. They protested against the 
callousness of the rest of their countrymen, but seemed nowise 
eager to evince their humanity in any more expensive fashion. 
The chance of raising some money for the poor without any cost 
to themselves, by exhibiting the Queen at twopence a head, was a 
perfect godsend to minds distracted between economy and bene- 
volence. The compliment to her Majesty, implied in this proposal, 
is so delicate as not to be obvious at first view: it is a hint to her 
Majesty, that her Scottish subjects are so anxious to see her that 
they are willing to pay “a small charge” for the pleasure. 

The inhabitants of Leith are not a whit behind those of Edin- 
burgh. ‘“ They have transmitted a memorial to London, praying 
her Majesty to follow the example of five of her Royal ancestors, 
who have successively made Leith their landing-place on visiting 
Scotland.” A simple statement of facts will illustrate the modesty 
of this request. ‘There are two steam-ship companies plying be- 
tween Edinburgh and London—the Leith and Newhaven. The 
vessels of the former used to take their passengers on board and dis- 
charge them at Leith ; but this was found so uncomfortable a landing- 
place, that, to avoid the loss of custom, Granton pier is now used 
for the purpose. The good folks of Leith propose, that to gratify 
their love of sight-seeing, her Majesty shall land where their steam- 
company can no longer persuade their customers to embark or 
be landed. It is true that five of her Royal “ ancestors” landed 
at Leith—because Granton pier had not been built in their time. 

The Edinburgh Observer is somewhat annoyed to learn that her 
Majesty proposes to have Divine service performed in the private 
chapel at Dalkeith Palace. ‘* We should like to see the Sovereign 
when in Scotland attend public worship in one of the churches of 
the National Establishment.” The Observer forgets that the Na- 
tional Establishment of Scotland is at this moment in a state of re- 
bellion against the law. ‘“ The decision of the civil courts was one 
to which in no sense could they render obedience,” said Mr. 
Canp.isn, a few days ago, referring to the judgment of the House 
of Lords in the Auchterarder case; and Mr. Canpuisu speaks the 
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sentiments of the majority of the General Assembly, the legal or- 
gan of the corporation called the Kirk of Scotland. Under no cir- 
cumstances could it be expected that the Sovereign would counte- 
nance with her presence conventicles which disclaim the jurisdic- 
tion of her courts of justice. In the present disturbed state of the 
manufacturing-districts, it might be dangerous thus to countenance 
these avowed despisers of the law. The sun of the Royal favour, 
some may think, would thaw the refractory clergy ; but omens on 
every side forbid such expectations. ‘ We understand,” says the 
Caledonian Mercury, “that it is in contemplation to lay the 
foundation or corner-stone of that superb structure the Hall of the 
General Assembly of our National Church, during her Majesty’s 
visit, in the presence of her Majesty and Prince Albert.” The 
Mercury adds—* It will be remembered, that upon the occasion of 
the visit of George the Fourth to this city, the foundation of the 
National Monument on the Calton Hill was laid.” True, and the 
National Monument remains and will remain untinished—a type of 
the fate which awaits the Hall intended for the reception of a 
Church bent upon self-destruction. 

Enough of Scotch talk anticipatory of the Queen’s visit. 


S 


It i 


astonishing how unanimous all parties appear to be in thinking of | 


their own gratification to the utter neglect of hers. 

AFTER THE ROYAL TOUR. 
At Holyrood, conversation naturally turned upon the historical 
events of which it had been the scene : the murder of Rizzro in the 
Queen’s presence, Knox drawing tears from Mary’s eyes, and 
King James scampering down the back-stairs with his breeches 
under his arm, to escape from the black Earl of BoruweEt1, were 
not forgotten. 

At Perth, her Majesty was reminded of the murder of JAmEs 
the First, which was committed there, and of the danger in which 
James the Sixth was placed by the Gowrie conspiracy. 

At Stirling, she was shown Bannockburn, memorable not only 
for the victory of Brucr, but for the assassination of James the 
Third, after his defeat in the battle in which the insurgent Barons 
brought the boy Prince to strike against his father. 

Linlithgow recalled the murder of the Regent Murray. 

“We have been unfortunate in our selection of a route,” re- 
marked the Queen upon her return to Dalkeith House: “the his- 
torical associations with which our path was strewed were not ex- 
actly of the most agreeable kind.” 

It would be difficult to select a road for Royalty through Scot- 
land free from this objection. Had her Majesty entered it by the 
West border, she must have passed the Solway Moss, where the 
whole Baronage of the kingdom fled before the enemy without 
striking a blow, merely to spite their Sovereign, and succeeded in 
breaking his heart. Had she entered by the East border, she must 
have passed the bridge of Lauder, over which the refractory Barons 
hanged the ministers and favourites of James the Third. By holding 
a more Easterly course to Perth, she would have passed Loch 
Leven Castle, where Mary was imprisoned, and Falkland, where 
the Earl of Carrick, heir-apparent of the Crown, was starved 
to death. Or had she turned to the West, she must have come 
near Crookstone, the scene of the last battle where the hopes of 
Mary (whose woes, as Worpswortu said of WaLtacr’s deeds, 
are “sown like a wild-flower all over her dear country”) were 
stricken down, and only the alternative of being a prisoner in Scot- 
Jand or in England left toher. Nor would the Queen have passed 
beyond the region of these grisly recollections by going further 
North than she did; fof by so doing might she have come to the 
scene of the murder of “the gracious Duncan.” 

“Gentlemen,” replied her Majesty, after all these facts had 
been urged in order to show that she had travelled by as agreeable 
a route as could well be chosen, “it must be confesscd that your 
hills are grand and your vallies beautiful; and I doubt not that 
you are to a man, as you tell me, devotedly loyal: but your history 
is not of a nature to furnish a Sovercign with food for pleasing 
thought. Thank Heaven, it is my lot to live on the South side of 
the Border!” 

NOTES ON NEW BUILDINGS. 

THE HALL IN THREADNEEDLE STREET: THE SUN FIRE-OFFICE. 
No person of taste can have passed through Threadneedle Street since 
the elegant fugade erected on the site of the French Church has been 
exposed to view, without stopping to admire the simplicity and beauty 
of the design ; which is also remarkable as being the production of an 
amateur—a man of business, the architect of his own fortune as well as 
of this handsome edifice—Mr. Moxuay, the biscuit-baker in the same 
street. It consists of a central door, with two windows on each side, 
of noble dimensions, ornamented with Grecian pediments: the cor- 
nice of the roof rests on a frieze of scroll-work, gracefully designed and 
boldly carved; and an elaborate bas-relief of numerous figures, finely 
sculptured, extends nearly the whole length of the front. There are 
neither columns nor pilasters, nor any projection save the pediments 
and cornice; yet so justly proportioned are the few features of this 
facade, that its effect is broad and massive almost to grandeur. It has 
one great defect, however: for want of quoins, or some other support 
and finish to the angles of the building, it looks like a piece of wall, 
with nothing to support its superincumbent weight. While making 
this grave objection, we may as well allude to a lesser: the windows 
are divided by heavy wooden frames, of a cruciform-shape, into four 
large panes of equal dimensions, the cross-bar intersecting the upright 
in the middle: the proportions of a Latin cross would have been more 
in accordance with the style and proportions of the building; or 
the four plates might have been placed longwise, one above an- 
other, wiih slight frames of bronze at the joints; almost any ar- 
rangement of the glass would have been preferable to the one adopted. 





Tue precise purpose for which this hall is intended does not transpire; 
but the subject of the bas-relief implies that it is of a commercial na- 
ture. The allegory represents Commerce supported by Law and Justice, 
diffusing peace, liberty, industry, and civilization over the world. The 
seailptor, Mr. M. L. Warson, has expressed this meaning distinctly and 
dramatically : on one side are groups of vintagers and navigators, with 
Britannia giving liberty to the Negro slaves; on the other, Peace heralds 
the fine arts to the savages. ‘The different groups are well arranged, 
so as to be connected without crowding ; the design is in classic taste; 
and the figures are boldly sculptured, with broad, striking effect, in 
common stone. The interior is even more admirable than the exterior; 
it is planned with skill and judgment, and most beautifully decorated. 
The ground-floor is divided into two lofty and spacious saloons of noble 


| proportions, and well-lighted: that on the left is square, with a semi- 


| circular recess ; the cornice supported by pilasters with Corinthian ca- 











pitals, and the ceiling ornamented with a chaste and elegant coving 
formed of the lotus-leaf and flower: that on the right is a most superb 
apartment, and in point of proportion and enrichment one of the finest 
rooms inthe Metropolis. Its dimensions are one hundred and thirty feet 
long, forty-four feet wide, and fifty feet high; three square apertures 
in the cciling, glazed with sheets of plate glass, in a novel manner, let 
in a flood of light and show the sky above. At one end isa semicircular 
recess, which, as well as a square recess at each side, is ornamented by 
two fluted columns with Corinthian capitals: these columns and pilasters 
support the entablature; which is ornamented by a frieze of the most 
beautiful character, consisting of a rich and fanciful seroll of fruits and 
flowers, designed with picturesque freedom, and executed in very high 
relief, equalling in lightness and projection the best wood-carving. From 
a bold cornice springs the coving of the ceiling ; which is light and hand- 
some, in accordance with the rest of the decorations. The coup d’eil 
is singularly elegant: the just proportions of the room prevent it at 
first sight from appearing so large as it really is; but its airiness and 
daylight brightness produce that agreeable sense of space and amplitude 
which is so seldom experienced in modern apartments even of great pre- 
tensions. Much of this is owing to the excellent plan of lighting from 
the roof by meansof skylights, with side-panes inclining inward towards 
the top. The rooms are not yet quite finished: the ground of the 
ornaments will be painted with pale tints of blue, buff, or some delicate 
colour. The semicircular recesses, which are also well lighted, and 
the spaces between the pilasters, are adapted for fresco, and seem to 
invite the painter: the sculpture without leads one to look for painting 
within. We hope that Mr, Moxuay will consider this suggestion. 

The Sun Fire-oflice, in the same street, is the reverse of the building 
just described ; being deficient in unity and breadth of effect, and re- 
markable for ingenuity and elegance of detail rather than simplicity. 
It is designed by Mr. C. R. CockerreLL, and is characterized by his 
capricious fancy and petite taste, which tend to an excess of ornament; 
but it is admirable for the boldness and skill with which it has been 
adapted to its situation. The site being the corner of Bartholomew 
Lane, the angle of the building meets the eye of the passenger approach- 
ing from the Mansionhouse to the Bank and Exchange: this point, 
therefore, has been made the main feature of the structure. By cutting 
off the angle, this flat corner is constituted the centre and entrance; the 
two sides fronting the Bank and Exchange respectively forming the 
wings. ‘The difficulty has been well met, if not so successfully sur- 
mounted as could be desired. A lofty doorway, ornamented with two 
Doric columns, supports a round-headed window, over which hangs a 
massive wreath of flowers; and above figures conspicuously the badge 
of the office, a blazing sun of shield-like character, supported by two 
cornucopia, The windows adjoining, and those at the end of both 
fronts, are similarly decorated, but less prominently. The fagades up to 
the first-floor are plain, with rusticated quoins, and only a Greek string- 
course between the two lower ranges of windows; the upper part, being 
most visible, is ornamented with a row of columns supporting the cor- 
nice of the roof. The soffits, or under-surfaces of all the projections, are 
carved; so that persons passing immediately under the building and 
looking up see all the ornamental features, which are rich and classic, 
The chimnies, as in the Reform Club, are architectural in character, 
Iu fine, the purpose of the edifice is distinctly shown; and it is well 
adapted to its situation, which it becomes handsomely. It combines 
solidity with finished elegance ; and is evidently the work of an architect 
of original resources and cultivated taste, albeit somewhat ofa petit maitre. 
The blazirg suns have been objected to ; but we admire the way in which 
the official badge has been introduced, and also the sun-flower in the 
pediments and on the string-course. Mr. CockERELL is more felicitous 
in designing archi ectural ornaments than in applying them so that they 
sh.ll appear an essential part of the structure, not stuck on afterwards: 
the fusces and caduceus on the Loudon and Westminster Bank—his best 
design, in our opinion—are worth attention; and the devices in the new 
Dividend-office of the Bank of England are in classic taste. His 
design for the Royal Exchange, though we could not admire it alto- 
gether so much as many did, had some good points in it, and would 
certainly have been a more atiractive buiiding than the lumbering com- 
monplace now too plainly showing itself. 





THE THEATRES. 
TuE signs of returning life in the theatrical world are not yct outwardly 
visible ; amounting to little better than rumours too vague and uniim- 
portant to be reported. In a few days the programme of Covent 
Garden will show the strength of its vocal corps, who are to support 
Miss ADELAIDE KemBLE and Mrs. ALFRED SHAW in opera, and what 
other entertainments are to be given. Drury Lane will commence its 
campaign at Michaelmas; when the Adelphi also will enter the field, 
with a new leader. ‘The Princess's Theatre in Oxford Street has at 
last found a lessee, in Mr. Mircueti; whose success as an entre- 
preneur of Opera Buffa and French Plays leads to the inference that 
he has taken it for these purposes : the house is especially adapted for a 
subscription-theatre. ‘The Haymarket promises a new comedy; and 
has reproduced London Assurance in the mean time, with Mrs. NisBerrT, 
FARREN, and BrinpAaL, in their original characters. The great in- 
feriority of the cast in every other respect—with the exception of 
Wesster, who is much better than HarLeEy as Lawyer Meddle, and looks 
like a country attorney—makes more conspicuous the hollowness and 
worthlessness of this comedy, which the clever acting and superb dress- 
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ing at Covent Garden contributed to gloss over. Mrs. NISBETT’S ex- 
uberant gayety and gusto as Lady Gay Spanker charms as much as 
ever, and her description of the chase worked up the audience to a high 
pitch of pleasurable excitement; butthe amusing scenes with her dear, 
little, henpecked husband, were marred for want of KreLry to answer, 
with his bland acquiescence and rosy-gilled contentment, to the inquiry 
“ Where’s ny Doliy ?” Mr. Cxiarx had no notion of the part, and could 
only buffoon. Farren’s Sir Harcourt Courtly is one of his best per- 
formances; and he was fortunate in having for his valet, Cool, BrrnDAL, 
the pink of gentlemen’s gentlemen. The loss of CHAanLEs MatTuews’s 
free and easy air and unblushing assurance as the adventurer, Dazzle, 
was made disagreeable by the formal vulgarity of Mr. Vininc, which 
his bad dressing rendered more glaring; though in the article of dress 
he was matched by Mr. H. Hout as Charles Court/y—quite as good a 
lover as Miss Cuar.es deserved for her Grace Harkaway. 

Mr. Bernarn’s last farce, Lucomotion, is not only a misnomer, but a 
mistake: instead of railway collisions and pufling of steam-engines, as 
the title led one to expect, matrimonial squabbl:s and puffing of auc- 
tioneers form the subject. But Mr. Floss is no match for George 
Robins in drawing up a posting-bill; nor is Farren bland, oily, and 
glib-tongued enough for the representative of the Thor of the auction- 
room: worst of all, there is not much to laugh at. 


All we need say of the Lyceum is that it continues open; and of the | 


New Strand, that its audiences have seen the last of Mr. and Mrs. 
KEELEY. 
BALLAD DIALOGUES, No. II. 
“ Why, Tom, I hear you’re thinking of running from the mill, 
And of leading off the rest until all my works are still ? 
I wonder where you'll get your eighteen shillings wages, 
If silver does not drop from the mouths of your new sages? ” 





~ 


2. “ Yes, Sir, it’s true I'm going, from no dislike to you, 
But only that all rich men are one bloodthirsty crew ; 
They drive their carriage-wheels upon the workmen’s bellies, 
And boil our children’s bones to make transparent jellies.” 
3. “ Well, Tom, that sounds atrocious; but I hardly think it’s true : 
My coach-wheel turns your brain, and my kitchen makes you stew. 
But if you spend your money as suits yourself and Molly, 
Why shouldn’t my wife have horses and I sometimes be jolly ?” 


= 


“ Ah, Sir, it’s easy talking—but that ’ere money’s mine ; 
I earn it and spend it, and no one can repine. 
I'm for the Rights of Labour; but some, whose work is sport, 
Yet live in wealth and splendour, like you at Cotton Court.” 


“No, Tom; you're not for labour, nor any rights at all, 
But that of talking nonsense as loud as you can bawl: 
And all the right you brag of, that puts you in a fret, 
Is the right of taking wrongly whatever you can get.” 


a 


* Ay, Sir, that’s all the cant that is uttered by rich people, 
As dull and high and gaudy as the cock upon the steeple. 
From mouths of guns and pistols your arguments you rattle ; 
But, judged by Common Sense, I know who'd gain the battle.” 


> 


~ 


“ Well, Tom, I own in all men there is a common sense, 

That approves of what is honest, and that kicks through all pretence ; 
And this decides most clearly, that on the Rights of Labour 
The rich man rests as safely as does his poorest neighbour.” 

8 “Good Sir, fine words cost little; but when I sce the men 

Who are always shooting pheasants, and poachers now and then, 
Can you maintain the Rights of Labour are concerned 
In giving them the riches that it’s clear they never earned?” 
9. “ Why, Tom, if, for a wonder, you left off drinking gin, 
And hoarded up five pounds—as you may if you begin— 
To whom would go the money, provided some fine morning 
You were hoisted in the air to give your friends a warning ?” 

“ Well, Sir, in case one dies, the children get one’s leavings— 
Unless you rich men take them among your other thievings: 
And there’s my little Sam, the only one I have, 

I wish he might have something when I am in the grave.” 


10 


11. “ Yes, Tom, I know the urchin; there’s not one in the town 

That looks as if he’d sooner get rid of half-a-crown, 

But pray, if Master Sam had inherited your pelf, 

Would Labour’s Rights protect what he had not earned himself?” 
12, “ Yes, Sir, of course: what’s fairer than that the son should use 

When his father’s in the grave the old man’s left-off shoes ? 

Ay, there’s your rich men’s justice, that an orphan must not gather 

The wild fruit from the brambles that shade his buried father!” 


13. § Well, Tom, no doubt it’s hard; and so with you I think, 
From the well a father dug his children ought to drink : 
And so the Rights of Labour, our weavings and our spinnings, 
Are warrant that a son should enjoy his parent’s winnings.” 
14, “ Ay, Sir, but Wealth’s oppressions and artificial laws 
In Nature’s finest muslin for ever find out flaws. 
It is only wrong like this that could shamelessly despoil 
A man’s own flesh and blood of the produce of his toil.” 
. © Well, Tom, that’s just my notion; and so you see, my friend, 
That Common Sense has brought our difference to an end, 
It was my father’s labour that earned me all my riches; 
And yet you think your leg has a right to half his breeches!” 


16. “ So, Sir I own at first that makes me scratch my head ; 
And yet, when I consider, there’s as good as nothing said : 
For where would be the worth of all your father’s gettings, 
But for us working-men, that enrich you by our sweatings ? 


~ 
or 





” 


17. “ Yes, Tom, it’s true my mill, its engine, and its jennies, 
Require the toil of others, or my pounds would turn to pennies : 
But if the beans want bacon, so the bacon wants the beans ; 
And if machines need workmen, so the workmen need machines.” 


18. “ Well, Sir, that’s very true; but if the mills were ours, 
Somehow I think our nettles would soon be turned to flowers. 
For each of you, the laughers, there are full five hundred groaners, 
Who know they want the mills, but see no need of owners.” 

19, “ Ay, Tom, that’s Rights of Labour, from your new teachers learned, 
To rob my father’s son of what his labour earned : 
And though I much lament what the working-men endure, 
Yet he’s the Friend to Labour who makes its gain secure.” 
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KOHL’S RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS IN 1842, 
Tuts work is the production of a German, who resided in Russia 
for some time; and who appears to have given his lucubrations to 
the world in a quaint shape, the section of them before us being 
entitled “ Petersburg.” We learn from an incidental passage that 
the volume is a translation. The title of Russia and the Russians 
| tu 1842 is apparently an English coinage; as Herr Kout extends 

his observations to all the seasons of the year, and in some cases of 
statistics to each month in it,—which as applied to 1842, can 
scarcely be considered as facts accomplished. 

The volume is of a peculiar kind, neither travels, nor altogether 
the results of travel, nor yet a guide-book, but a series of scenes 
and sketches in St. Petersburg. In twenty chapters the author 
handles as many subjects ; beginning with a description of the city, 
and the general impression it leaves upon the stranger; after 
which, he takes up a variety of heads or topics, somewhat after the 
fashion of a magazine-article-writer. Among these will be found 
“Street Life "—a picture of the different classes of Russian society 
as they can be seen in the streets of the capital: ‘ The Iswoschts- 
chiks '—or droschka-drivers, analogous to our cabmen — gives 
not only a sketch of these people, but incidental glimpses of the 
Russian habits inducing contact with them: “ The Black People "— 
etymologically the dirty, that is, the common people—serves to in- 
troduce a description of the poorer classes of St. Petersburg : 
“The Arsenals” contains, of course, an account of the different 
curiosities to be seen at those places: and thus the author pro- 
ceeds through the different outward and visible signs of a great 
capital; omitting, however, the Theatres, and all topics connected 
with the Court and Executive Government. 

The general character of the book is foreign; its particular cha- 
racteristic German. Russia and the Russians uses the figure per- 
sonation pretty fully, and attempts a kind of pleasantry on subjects 
that to English apprehension scarcely admit of it, and which conse- 
quently produces a sort of forced facetiousness ; whilst the German- 
ism of the author peeps out in tacking on to a variety of matters 
disquisitional remarks, not always of the aptest. The great defect of 
the book, however, is in dealing entirely with externals. The 
streets, and what may be observed in them—the show-places, and 
what may be seen in them—form nearly the entire subjects of a 
good-sized volume. Any thing descriptive of manners is slight, 
and only touched upon in passing. Of morals there is little 
more than an account of the drunkenness of the lower orders, and 
the general disposition of the entire people to cheat; save the 
startling statistics of the Foundling Hospital, which Mr. Koun 
passes without comment as a thing of course. And though a good 
deal is said about the national characteristics, so far as regards the 
form of the beard, the cut of the clothes, the modes of salutation, 
and other obvious and outward customs, there is no apprehension 
of the inner character of the masses, and the upper classes receive 
but little notice of any kind. 

Notwithstanding this absence of life, M. Kont’s picture of 
Petersburg is a book of remarkable merit; not only presenting a 
very full and detailed account of what can be seen in the Russian 
capital, but presenting it in a graphic and interesting manner. It 
is indeed extraordinary how much attraction the volume possesses, 
considering that it derives so little aid from incidents, personal 
topics, or those sketches of high society which, much as they are 
ridiculed and sometimes deservedly, contain within them an historic 
interest. Something must no doubt be attributed to the author, 
who evidently possesses a genius for the outside of things; but 
much must be assigned, we think, to along residence in St. Peters- 
burg, which has enabled him to complete his picture by continual 
observation. 

The complete manner in which the quality we have spoken of is 
developed can hardly be apprehended without reading a consider- 
able part of the volume; but extracts will convey an idea of the 
author's manner. Here is a little bit from the chapter on the 

ISWOSCHTSCHIKS OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

The poorest Iswoschtschiks in Petersburg are the Finlanders. Their 
droschka is frequently nothing but a board over the axle of the wheels; and 
their small long-haired horses, with dim eyes, botched head-gear, and bony 
launches, are many of them perfect images of poverty and distress. Scantily 
covered with ragged kaftans, they frequent the outer rings of the city and 
suburbs, and, poor themselves, they carry the poor fora trifle to visit their equals. 
In the inner districts, on the other hand, you meet with very elegant equipages, 
as smart as hands can make them, black horses with coats that shine like satin, 
harness adorned with the precious metals, sledges of such Jight and elegant 
construction that they seem to be made for flying, covers tastefully lined with 
fur, and drivers with superb beards and long kaftans of fine cloth, like Turkish 
pashas, who do not stir but for “ blue tickets.” As it is not thought quite re- 
spectable in Petersburg to ride with an Iswoschtschik, and not be able to pay 
visits in your own carriage and four, (they are used by the female sex only as 
high as ladics-maids and tradesmen’s wives, but by men of all ranks, though 
by those of the highest only in cases of necessity,) recourse is had to these 
spruce Iswoschtschiks when you wish it to be supposed that you are in your 
own carriage. 

As in wealthy Russian houses only the footmen wear the family livery, and 
the coachmen one and the same old national uniform, though of different 
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quality, you need but order the elegant Iswoschtschik to hide the mark which 
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distinguishes him as such under his kaftan, and then everybody will imagine 
that horse, driver, and vehicle are your own property. Sometimes, in fact, 
these are the carriages of people of quality, who have turned their coachman 
into an Iswoschtschik for the time of their absence from Petersburg, and sent 
him into the streets to earn money for them. Petersburg swarms, moreover, 
with people, officers civil and military, who are sent sometimes this way, some- 
times that, and who meanwhile authorize their speculative coachman to earn 
provender fir their horses and something to boot. 

EFFECTS OF FROST. 

The sledges with oxen, calves, and goats, have the most extraordinary ap- 
pearance. hese animals are brought to market perfectly frozen. Of course 
they are suffered to freeze in an extended posture, because in this state they 
are most manageable. There stand the tall figures of the oxen, like blood-stained 
ghosts, lifting up their long horns around the sides of the sledge; while the 
goats, looking exactly as if they were alive, only with faint, glazed, and 
frozen eyes, stand threateningly opposite to one another. Every part is hard 
as stone. ‘The carcasses are cut up like trunks of trees, with axe and saw. The 
Rusians are particularly fond of the sucking-pig, and whole trains of sledges 
laden with infant swine come to the market. ‘The little starvelings, strung 
together like thrushes, are sold by the dozen ; and the long-legged mothers keep 
watch over them around the sledge. 

The anatomy of the Russian butcher is a very simple science. For as every 
part, flesh or bone, is alike hard, they have no occasion to pay regard to the 
natural divisions of the joints. With the saw they cut up hogs into a number 
of steaks, an inch or two inches thick, as we do a rump of beef. The flesh 
splits and shivers during the operation like wood, and the little beggar-wenches 
are very busy picking up the animal sawdust out of the snow. You do not 
ask for a steak, a chop, a joint, but for a slice, a block, a lump, a splinter of 
meat. 

The same is the case with fish: they too are as if cut out of marble and 
wood. Those of the diminutive species, like the snithi, are brought in sacks, and 
they are put into the scales with shovels. ‘The large pike, salmon, and sturgeon, 
every inch of which was once so lithe and supple, are now stiffened as if by 
magic. ‘To protect them from the warmth, in case of sudden thaw—for 
thawing would essentially deteriorate their flavour—they are covered with 
snow and lumps of ice, in which they lie cool enough. It is not uncommon 
for the whole cargo to be frozen into one mass, so that crowbar and pincers are 
required to get at individual fish. 

MODELS IN RUSSIA. 

It is worthy of remark, that this collection includes also a perfect copy of 

the castles of the Dardanelles, with all their different bastions and walls, and a 
recise representation of all the little creeks of the Hellespont, and of the neigh- 
uring heights and rocks. By means of this model the whole plan of the at- 
tack of the Dardanelles may be directed from Petersburg. Tt is a question if 
the English have provided so carefully against future contingencies, and if they 
possess detailed models of this kind. A number of Turkish and Russian ships 
are sailing to and fro on the bright mirror of the Hellespont ; and it is evident 
enough that Russian imagination is ever intent on impressing itself strongly 
with its own interest. ‘The introduction of the castles of the Dardanelles 
among those already occupied by Russian troops denotes that they already con- 
sider them in some measure as their own, and serves to keep perpetually fresh 
in their memory that saying of Alexander, “ Il nous faut avoir les clefs de 

notre maison dans la poche.” 

THE ENGLISH RESIDENTS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

Next to the Germans come decidedly the English, who form in various re- 
spects a more distinct colony than the Germans; many of the latter having 
become citizens of Petersburg and Russian subjects, or having always been 
such, while the former merely belong to the “ foreign guests,” as they are called, 
who in time of peace enjoy the advantages of denizenship without its bur- 
dens. The English mercantile body call themselves the Petersburg factory. 
They have their own chapel; and, despising all other nations, but most espe- 
cially their protectors the Russians, they live shut up by themselves, drive 
English horses and carriages, go bear-hunting on the Newa as they do tiger- 
hunting on the Ganges, disdain to lift the hat to the Emperor himself, and 
proud of their indispensableness and the invincibility of their fleets, defy every- 
body, find fault with every thing they see, but are highly thought of by the 
Government and by all, because they think highly of themselves, and reside 
chiefly in the magnificent quay named after them; where, however, many 
wealthy Russians also have splendid manions. 

These extracts will afford a specimen of the translation ; which 
reads as fresh as an original, notwithstanding an occasional stiff- 


ness, difficult to avoid. 





LIFE IN THE WEST. 
Tus volume tells the story of a voyage to America in the British 
Queen, and describes a variety of excursions in the United States 
and Canada, chiefly among the lately-settled districts round the 
further Lakes. The object of these ramblings does not very dis- 
tinctly appear. From inquiries the writer made about the price of 
farms, and his travels through the thinly-inhabited frontiers, where 
there was little of tourist-attraction to repay him for his trouble, 
one would guess him to be an agriculturist contemplating a settle- 
ment across the Atlantic, or perhaps a land-speculator in embryo. 
The authorcraft displayed in his clever though coarse account | 
of the outward voyage—the absence of information on agricultural | 
or other practical pursuits, unless incidentally or by-the- by— 
and the article-like style in which he presents the incidents of his 
journey and his sketches of the people—smack of the littérateur, 
who made a steam-voyage and land-journey to make a book. <A 
visit on foot to a station in the wilderness, where the Indians 
assemble to receive their annual payment from the American 
Government, looks really like the feat of an adventurous traveller,— 
unless the writer was smitten with the mania for locomotion, or 
contemplated for a moment turning Indian trader. 

The book is readable, with a certain degree of the “ dead-lively” 
style, and a sort of coarse cleverness. It also conveys a clear 
though superficial idea of “ Life in the West,” as well as in New 
York and other places, so far as it fell within the author’s observa- 
tion. This, however, was a limited range. He seems to have 
hung loose upon society, penetrating no dceper than inns, boarding- 
houses, and public conveyances; having no other acquaintances 
than what he picked up on the road, and no large purpose either in 
science or practice to sharpen his attention and impart interest to 
common objects. Men and manners, he no doubt would tell us, 
were his study, till he got among the newly-cleared farms: but he | 
is not exactly the kind of person to pursue such a study with | 








| and, like a wise man, lived up to this in a simple log and mud cabin. 


advantage. His mind seems a compound of the reporter and 
magazine-writer: he can tell an incident with a tale-like effect, 
and report a dialogue with a retention of its points and character ; 
but much beyond externals he cannot go. It is probable, indeed, 
that his skill in his line may somewhat injure the character of the 
book, by giving it a made-up air. But we incline to think that his 
general picture is true, though particular things may be coloured 
or dressed up for effect. When travelling in and about Michigan, 
some of his descriptions have a common character with those of 
Mrs. Cravers: to whose accuracy of delineation, by-the-by, tes- 
timony was borne by two Baptist ministers of Michigan, whom 
our author fell in with aboard one of the Lake steamers. 

The superficial, touch-and-go, half-playwright character of the 
book, renders it better adapted for perusal than for isolated ex- 
tracts. To exhibit a whole of any scene or incident, would require 
more space than the merit of the volume challenges; and as con- 
densation is not the writer’s forte, he seldom packs much matter 
into a little space. However, we will take a few of the more avail- 
able passages. 

AMERICAN RECEPTION OF FATAL NEWS. 

‘The non-appearance of the Erie steamer caused no small anxiety in the 
town. The bar-rooms of the American were crowded with townspeople, 
anxious to hear the news, if any; and a variety of drinks, gin-slings, and 
sherry-cobblers, were hastily swallowed with every vague report, till at last the 
sad truth flashed upon us. The Erie, as all the world knows, was burnt on 
Lake Erie, and an unknown number of souls sent to settle their last account. 
Hosts of townspeople gathered round every one who had later tidings, and the 
newspaper-oftices were beset with crowds, seeking authentic information: but 
when the steam-boat despatched from Detroit in search of survivors returned 
with only two, the captain and a boy, severely burnt, I never saw blacker de- 
spair and mortification more deeply and suddenly stamped, than upon the faces 
of some of the expectant crowd. Yet not a word, not a murmur, escaped 
them, as every man went quietly to his own place to vent his grief for the 
loss of friends and relatives in private. 

THE HOOSIERS. 

Walking by the lake-side this evening, I found a regular encampment of 
hoosiers. The hoosiers are a genus of the pcedlar tribe, having a dash of the 
tinker and freebooter in their veins. Having heard the word hoosier pro- 
nounced with respect mingled with fear in the Eastern States, I was happy to 
fall in with those respectable ogres. Their large covered waggons were drawn 
up in hollow squares on the lake-shore; and their horses, tethered and har- 
nessed, browsed upon the stunted grass. Here and there fires were blazing, 
pots boiling, pork toasting. The gaunt uncouth figures of the hoosiers, as they 
strode about their waggons, puffing clouds of smoke from pipes, and even cigars, 
reminded me of the tall cavaliers and muleteers lounging about a Spanish 
bivouac. They (the hoosiers, not cavaliers) had sold the wheat they had col- 
lected through the country to the corn-factors and speculators of Chicago for 
six York shillings per bushel, realizing some two or three shillings per bushel 
more than they had paid for the same; and the empty sacks being piled upon 
the waggons, formed convenient beds, upon which some half-dozen hoosiers 
were already wrapped in the arms of Morpheus. Some of the horses were tall 
and well-shaped, combining blood, bone, and sinew enough for English carriage- 
horses. I noticed particularly a span or team of well-matched roans, snorting 
about one of the waggons ; till the hoosier thrust his head from under the cover, 
and regarding the horses with a sour countenance, gravely asked them what 
they wanted—what they meant by keeping up “ such a ’tarnal blowin’ about 
the waggon?” The horses, thus rebuked, backed till the hoosier pulled in his 
head, and then they advanced and began snorting and pawing as before. This 
roused the hoosier’s indignation ; and this time his head, shoulders, and half his 
lank body, was thrust forth from under the waggon-cloth. ‘ Haven’t ye had 
your oats ?” he exclaimed, shaking his fist at the steeds; “a bushel between 
ye! and what do’ee want, zay?” ‘The horses had recoiled as before; but now 
the off-wheeler advanced, stretched out his neck and stared at his master, 
while he shook himself so violently that the heavy saddle (in which the hoosiers 
ride like the French postillions) and harness rattled again. ‘ Ho, is that all 
you want ?” said the hoosier: and, speaking to a boy at one of the fires, he 
bade him unsaddle the horse, and let him roll to h—1 if he pleased. 

MARCH OF THE PRINTER. 

Here I record once more the obligation I am under to the Young Men’s As- 
sociation ; for, sans cérémonie, 1 entered their reading-rooms several times 
during my s¢jour at Chicago, and read newspapers and periodicals to my heart’s 
content. Chicago also furnishes a circulating library, where strangers will find 
the recent publications and standard works, novels, &c. of the day. Looking 
over buoks one day, I was rather amused to hear a tall, gaunt farmer, from a 
distant prairie, ask for the last part of Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
The man of books demurred: it was out—he could not find it. ‘ Well, I'll 
wait, and put up my team till you find him,” quoth the farmer. “ I'll not face 
the girls at home without The Jrish Dragoon.” 

The demand for Ten Thousand a Year was likewise made in my hearing, 
if not ten thousand times, often enough te show how anxiously those works are 
looked for in the West. 

LIVING IN THE WEST. 

Dined at the house of a thriving New Englander, who from small beginnings 

is now the proprietor of five thousand acres of prairie-land: he has enclosed 


| several fields of Indian corn with ditches instead of rails—more permanent 


work—answering the double purpose of staying the prairie-fire and keeping off 
cattle; he has sunk a well and built stables, barn, and hog-pen, on a large _ 

am 
really at a loss to know where the good people in this country, this out-of-the- 
way place, find all the good things they set before travellers, especially the 
New Englanders: they seem to live better here than they do at home, and riot 
in pumpkin-pies and all sorts of cakes and meats, savoury stews, &c.; and, to 
be sure, wine and strong drink is not to be found on the table, but rich cream 
and excellent tea and coffee fill up the vacuum, and invariably conclude a meal 
fit for an alderman. 

The trifling sum of twenty-five cents or two York shillings a head is the 
moderate demand for all this; and more, for some travellers smoke the land- 
lord’s pipe, and others take gum-ticklers and gin-slings by way of a “ chasse 
café. 

The picture of this settler’s farm is, however, rather an excep- 
tion than a rule. The general impression of the extreme West, 
left by this volume, is that of a country in a state of transition from 
the wilderness to cultivation. Speculators fix upon a locality, lay it 
out fora town and so forth, and puff it well; occasionally there is 
a lucky hit when the site has been judiciously chosen ; sometimes 
the scheme fails in embryo; at others a good many persons 
purchase lots, expend their capital in erecting buildings, buying 
and clearing land, &c.; when, if the speculation fail, they fail 
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with it, and the West scems fairly enough sprinkled with 
checked and deserted towns and settlings, to remain in a ruinous 
or stunted state till the spread of population give a value to the 
property. If the account were fairly balanced in Western coloni- 
zation, it is probable that more money is lost than won. ‘The 
Americans, however, are not, like the English, dashed by failure: 
a genuine Yankce will undertake any thing; and when he has 





lost his capital, (if he ever had any,) take up the first employment | 


that offers to retrieve or advance his fortunes. 

The picture of the Indians drawn by this writer savours of the 
estimate of later writers, rather than of the poetical view of “ the 
stoic of the woods.” In all modern accounts, however, it must be 


remembered that the Indian seen is no longer the free and native | 
| to Dissenters; the observations on the value of a good elocution 


savage, but a degraded race, corrupted by the arts and a victim to 
the habits of intemperance introduced by the “ pale faces.” We 
quote from this section of the book an account of a council held to 


adjust claims after the Government-allowance-money was paid to | 
the Indians; a practice very liable to generate a good deal of | 


swindling. 
: THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 

On Saturday, another council was held, which was conducted with greateT 
regularity than the last. The bills of the traders were considered, and claims 
for compensation for services done to the Indians, and damages done by the In- 
dians, brought before the house, or wigwam. Fifty dollars claimed by a settler 
near the Little Cocaloo fora cow slain by them. Not allowed; “ because,” 
said the Indians, “the White man sold the flesh of the cow, which was shot by 
accident, therefore he lost nothing by it.” One hundred dollars claimed by a 
doctor at the Bay for attending a sick Incian family during the small: pox. 
His claim rejected, but afterwards he was allowed fifty dollars. One hundred 
dollars claimed by one Boyd, an ex-agent, for having taken care of an old In- 
dian he found frost-bitten on the ice: loud laughter, and claim rejected. A 
claim by a merchant of Astor, who had buried an Indian, and incurred consi- 
derable expense at the funeral, was at once allowed. 

Sundry minor claims being allowed and rejected, Osh Cosh made a speech 
to the chicfs, which was not interpreted; but the purport of it was, that one of 
the Grignons should receive half a dollar a head from the whole tribe ; and after 
a little delay, the agent was directed to transfer some fifteen hundred dollars to 
this lucky wight for services rendered; in fact, it was a liberal present, and no- 
thing more or less. I could not believe it till I saw the boxes opened and 
the dollars transferred to the safe-keeping of a gaunt, yellow, ill-conditioned 
man. 

“ What has lie done for the Indians?” said I. 

* Oh, he has been always their friend: his father is the old trader, but he is 
the gentleman of the family,” said my informant. “ He has lost a great deal 
by the Indians: he always gives them good advice, and is glad to see them.” 

As to his losses I cannot speak, but as to his gains I can bear witness: the 
Indians had given him a large tract of land near the Winnebago lake; they had 
worked for him, supplied him with game, fish, flesh, and fowl, planted his corn, 
built his lodges. But still he had lost a great deal by the Indians, said his 
friends: but it was easier to say so than to prove the fact. At a later hour I 
saw this gentleman throwing away dollars with great sang froid at a faro-table— 
a hazard and thimblerig concern, which a nest of blacklegs got up at the 
Striped Apron, in the hopes of fleecing such gentlemen as had their claims 
allowed by the Indians. Finally, Osh Cosh rose up and made a long harangue : 
he said, ‘* There is a man here present to whom we are all indebted: he draws 
up our papers, and sees justice done to us; he is our attorney ; and in consider- 
ation of his services we will allow him fifty dollars.” 

This half-breed of an attorney sat watching the money-boxes, and the mo- 
ment he heard fifty dollars his countenance fell—never was man more disap- 
pointed: and the Indians seemed surprised when he was doled out fifty dollars 
for his two years’ services. It was a mistake, alapsus lingua of Osh Cosh, who 
had used the word fifty instead of five hundred; and the delighted man of 
quips and quirks was soon handed a box of five hundred dollars. 


DR. VAUGHAN’S MODERN PULPIT. 


Mr. Georce Storer Mansr¥tevp, of Derby, was converted from 
indifference to seriousness through the instrumentality of his 
sisters; and, with their concurrence, he bequeathed at his death 
considerable property to found an Independent College for divinity 
students,—a bequest which, with future gifts added by those ladies, 
will eventually realize about 1,700/. per annum. ‘The foundation 
of Spring Hill College, near Birmingham, originated in these en- 
dowments ; the cost of the building and furniture, estimated at 
25,000/., being to be raised by subscription. At an annual meeting 
of the Trustees and other Congregationalists interested in the sub- 
ject, Dr. Vauauan, it would appear, delivered a sermon on the in- 
dispensableness and Christian character of preaching, as well as 
on the necessity of an education which should form preachers 
adapted to the present state of society. The audience requested 
that the discourse might be published: “ but the preacher soon 
discovered, that the theme which he had selected embraced too 
wide a compass, and too great a variety of topics, to admit of its 
being treated, with any approach towards justice, within the space 
allotted to him in the pulpit. He has accordingly recast and 
greatly expanded the whole matter of the discourse, in the hope of 
rendering it in some degree less unworthy of the subject to which 
it relates.” 

On a partial perusal, it may appear to some that Zhe Modern 
Pulpit is a continuation of this author's Congregationalism, reviewed 
in our journal some months since: but the resemblance is merely 
casual or incidental. In consideriug the present phase of Dissent, 
Dr. Vauauan of course regarded the present state of the world; 
and in alluding to the prospects of their churches, he touched upon 
the character of Dissenting ministers and their mode of preaching. 
But this was all general: The Modern Pulpit is special. Dr. 
Vaueuan opens his work with a disquisition on the importance of 
preaching, and the place assigned to it by the New Testament; 
which enables him to point attention to the more Scriptural 
practice of Protestant Dissenters, compared with the Roman, 
and in some measure the Anglican Church, where forms and 
formal services preponderate too greatly over living exposition aud 
exhortation. He then examines the characteristics of modern 
society, and of the three classes—the manual-labour, the middle, 








and the higher—into which it may be divided: pronouncing at 
once that the old modes of preaching are no longer adapted to the 
new states of mind, and pointing out the general qualifications 
that the modern preacher should aim at attaining. “ ‘The Modern 
Pulpit, in relation to the past,” enables the author to give a brief 
and rapid critical history of preaching in this country, a shorter 
sketch of French pulpit eloquence in its palmy days, and Conti- 
nental preaching in the present age. The chapter on a Self-edu- 
cated Ministry balances a notice of the occasional services such 
self-taught men may render against their general evils, with the 
judgment of a man of natural sagacity, whose mind has been raised 
by experience and philosophy above the narrow prejudices of sects. 
But, however general in tone, the utility of these remarks is limited 


and on the means of attaining it are applicable to all churches, and 
cannot be too widely enforced if preaching is to exist as a mode of 
influencing the public mind. ‘The remaining sections of the book 
rather refer to religious than secular considerations ; except the con- 
clusion,.in which Dr. Vauauan warns both preachers and hearers 
against aiming at or expecting the production of “ great sermons,” — 
which can only be produced by great men upon great occasions, 
and scarcely then if they are called upon to be continually 
preaching. 

I{aving been so often called upon to notice the works of Dr. 
VauGuan, we think it unnecessary to enter into any account of his 
literary character upon the present occasion. In a general way, 
The Modern Pulpit partakes more of the qualities of his Congre- 
gationalism than of his other works; because both publications 
have this generic resemblance—they treat of religion in relation to 
the secular character of the present times, and occasionally have 
some similarity of topic. The Modern Pulpit, like Congregation- 
alism, handles theological matters in a wise and worldly spirit ; the 
author knowing that ends require means, and that, since the age of 
miracles is past, the dull and the ignorant will not be otherwise 
from the accident of displaying their ignorance and dulness in a 
pulpit. There is a similar calm force in the more measured pas- 
sages of each production, rising when the subject requires it into 
eloquence: but 7ke Modern Pulpit is free from the fault of occa- 
sional onesidedness that we noted in Congregativnalism ; because 
the principle of Establishment in opposition to the Voluntary prin- 
ciple is scarcely brought into question ; whilst the catholic nature 
of the subject affords full scope for the catholic character of Dr. 
Vauauan’s apprehension, and for the full exhibition of the broad 
and general manner in which his comprehensiveness of mind enables 
him to handle professional and technical topics. This rare quality 
is visible in all the passages we have marked for extract, and in 
many others, indeed with scarcely an exception, throughout the 
volume, 

INTELLIGENCE OF THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 

No age has been so characterized by a diffused intelligence as the age in 
which we live. Its remaining ignorance and folly may be sufficiently humi- 
liating, but its amount of knowledge and culture is unprecedented in the history 
of the human family. If we look to past times, even to the spaces which have 
been rendered most conspicuous by the works of genius and the progress of ci- 
vilization, we see, in general, the civilization of a class rather than of a people, 
and the intelligence and dominance of a few, contrasted with the ignorance and 
subjection of the many. Such has ever been the state of things in the East ; 
and such, in a degree little apprehended in modern times, was the condition of 
society even in Greece and Rome. ‘Throughout the ancient world, authors 
were a class, and their readers were a class—the people at large possessing little 
sympathy with either. Even the arts were aristocratic rather than popular, 
atfording a better indication in respect to the wealth and power of men in au- 
thority, than in respect to the social state of the people subject to that au 
thority. ‘The majority were slaves, and a small minority only could read— 
need we say more? 

The sketch of the masses has some resemblance to a passage 
we quoted from Congregationalism ; and the account of the middle 
classes, though comprehensive and keen, yields to the picture of the 
upper and educated classes,—which is one of the most striking 
estimates of modern mind we have met with in any theologian. 
Their case, too, is not merely adduced speculatively ; it is grappled 
with to deduce a practical conclusion as to the mode in which the 
preacher must deal with it. 

INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. 

If we look to the scientific world, we see every department occupied in a 
manner of which the history of science affords no precedent. The multitude 
of persons devoted to such studies has supplied an augmented stimulus to ex- 
ertion. Every branch of knowledge has been divided and subdivided in a mans 
ner peculiar to our times, in order that the whole might be the better under- 
stood, as the result of a better attention to the parts. Acquirement and skill 
which would once have been accounted extraordinary, now have their place as 
so much moderate attainment. ‘The men possessed of such attainment are 
found everywhere. Disciplined mind, accordingly, is everywhere; and the 
ever-increasing number of such minds is the constant diffusion of a power 
which cannot fail to distinguish between the instructed and the uninstructed, 
the skilful and the unskilful, in preaching as in other things. Such men may 
not have been students of divinity, nor have given much attention to the 
teaching contained in books on the subject of pulpit oratory; but the mental 
training which has given them the power of clear and vigorous conception on 
one matter, is inseparable from considerable power of judgment in relation to 
many other matters, and especially in regard to such qualities as are of the 
greatest importance in a sermon, viz. a real knowledge of the subject, together 
with order, precision, adaptation, and force in the manner of treating it. 

In all these respects it is with the world of letters as it is with the world of 
science. Everywhere we find men capable of sympathizing with the spirit of 
our general literature, and men who can themselves use our language in aman- 
ner fitted to meet the public eye. Even the men occupied in the regular craft 
of authorship would seem to be almost as numerous as the members of the 
most crowded professions. That easy, accurate, and effective style of writing, 
which secured so much fame to our Drydens and Popes, our Addisons and 
Johnsons, would now appear to be within the power of almost any man choosing 
to attempt it. Not only does the periodical press abound with compositions of 
that high order, but even the cheapest productions of that description, meant 
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for the humblest class of readers, frequently exhibit a literary power scarcely 
inferior to that displayed in the most costly publications. In this ready mastery 
of our mother-tongue, in this power over the material of thought, and in this 
aptness in all matters of arrangement, description, argument, and eloquence, 
we see the standard with which the intellect of our times is familiarized as re- 

ds the manner in which topics of discourse or appeal should be treated, and 
in which such topics must be treated in the pulpit if the pulpit is to be to the 
age what the age demands. In this aspect of the public press, very much is 
implied both as to the widely-diffused power of a highly-cultivated authorship, 
and as to the still more widely-diffused capacity to appreciate such authorship. 
Ignorance, dulness, feebleness, are nowhere—success is bound up with the re- 
verse of such things. 

MODERN SCEPTICISM. 

Since the year 1660, the educated classes in England have exhibited a con- 
siderable bias towards scepticism ; and no one can ‘need be reminded, that the 
more expanded and the much higher mental cultivation of our own time is by 
no means without an alloy of this nature. The excesses of the Infidel faction 
during the heat of the French Revolution gave some check to such tendencies 
in this country ; but there is room to fear that the change thus produced, while 
real in some cases, has been often much more apparent than real. At present, 
this bias in such quarters rarely betrays itself by any direct attempt to disturb 
the credence of the popular mind with regard to religious matters; but it has 
its occasions on which it can hint as to what it might do in that way if so dis- 
posed ; and many connexions in which the little that is written or said is meant 
to suggest that informed and thinking men, if believers at all, Lave very good 
reasons for not being such in the sense of the multitude. 

In general, both the information and the thinking of these persons on the 
subject of Christian evidence are of no great amount; but it happens com- 
monly, that in the case of each man, some real or supposed difficulty of this 
sort has arisen within his own department of study; and though the power 
which has realized that difficulty might have sufficed to realize an abundant 
solution of it, the will so to employ that power has been wanting, and the ge- 
neral effect from this cause, and some others, has been to leave the mind 
without any thing deserving the name of religious belief, and possibly to oceupy 
it with much secret or avowed hostility to all persons seeming to bein earnest 
in the profession of such belief. Such are the gentlemen whose after-dinner 
or evening conferences often assume the tone of a profound philosophizing about 
religions and religionists. 

THE DUTY OF THE MODERN PREACHER IN REGARD TO MODERN 
UNBELIEF. 

Little reputable as the frequent scepticism of the higher classes may be to 
them, considered in what it indicates with regard to their general knowledge, 
capacity, and ingenuousness, the fact that such scepticism exists, and that it is 
nourished by much in the science, literature, and taste constituting the fashion 
of the age among those classes, is still before us; and a great social fact it is, of 
which the preacher must not be unmindful. In such quarters it is hardly to 
be expected that revealed truth will obtain even a hearing, except as it is pre- 
sented with the kind of ability which it would not be expedient to seem to 
despise. Knowledge must be opposed by knowledge, intellect by intellect, and 
religion be presented as the grand and the beautiful, in such forms as may 
leave little of grandeur or beauty to any thing beside. Religion is all this; 
the intellect of man is capable of so presenting it; and there are occasions 
when to give up his whole jhature to such effort becomes the duty of the 
preacher. 

Concerning the faites of all ui effort upon a Divine influence for 
its success, we shall speak in another place. But in the mean time, we scruple 
not to say, that if the intellect of the scientific world is to be brought to the 
obedience of faith, we must be prepared to compete with it in the use of its 
own weapons, and after its own manner. And if the high-minded pretension 
which so often obtrudes itself upon us in the world of letters is to be eifectually 
repressed, and to give place to the reverence with which the religion of Holy 
Writ should be regarded, this will only be in proportion as we shall know how 
to make such men sensible that the matters of chick they judge so highly have 
not been excluded from our knowledge and scrutiny any more than from their 
own. It will be folly to hope that such men will be found assigning to re- 
vealed truth its proper place, if they are obliged to tolerate imbecilities in its 
favour which they do not tolerate elsewhere. 

IMPORTANCE OF ELOCUTION TO A PREACHER. 

In this view it (education) should not be more favourable to habits of read- 
ing and thinking than to habits of public speaking. The well-disciplined and 
the well-furnished mind should not be deemed more indispensable than the 
well-trained utterance. 

In the experience of the Dissenting minister, the value of every thing within 
the range of mental discipline and acquirement must depend almost entirely 
on his ability to express himself in the presence of large assemblies with free- 
dom, appropriateness, and force. In the absence of a “considerable measure of 
such ability, his career must be a failure. Whatever may have been the cost 
incurred in his education, it must have been, in this case, incurred in vain. In 
proportion, also, asa man shall be at fault in this particular, and be in other 
respects a man of talent and attainment, two causes must operate strongly 
against his continuing to retain any place in the ministry among Dissenters : 
on the one hand, his ‘superior and cultivated mind will not allow of his being 
satisfied while falling manifestly below mediocrity in his proper vocation ; 
and on the other hand, a consciousness that he might employ himself with 
much more effect in other ways, can hardly fail of disposing him to become so 
employed. Let the system in our colleges, therefore, be such as to make our 
students scholars without making them preachers, and before long you may 
expect to sce them dwindle rapidly from divines into private tutors or school- 
masters ; or, perhaps, you will see numbers of them relinquish the ministry alto- 
gether, and give themselves wholly to literary or secular pursuits. * 5 

We speak thus strongly on this point, because there would seem to have 
been great deficiency in this respect in most of our collegiate institutions, and 
because there is special danger that this deficiency will become more obse rvable, 
rather than otherwise, as we raise the standard of scholarship. Readiness in 

speaking is so much a natural gift, and consists so often with the superficial in 
a most every thing else, that men of real power and solid acquirement are often- 
times disposed to hold such talent in little estimation, and not unfrequently 
cease to be themselves men of ability in speaking, in the degree in which they 
become men of thought and learning. 


PUBLICATION S RECEIVED, 
From August 1th to August 25th. 
Books. 

Newfoundland in 1842: a Sequel to “ The Canadas in 1841.” 
Ricuarp Henry Bonnycastyie, Knt., Lieutenant-Colonel 
Corps of Royal Engineers. In two volumes. 

A Guide to the Property and Income Act, 5 and 6 Vict. cap. 35; with 
Forms of Proceeding, Cases of Illustration, and Explanatory Notes, 
taken from Authentic Sources, and Tables of Calculation. By the 
Inspector-General of Stamps and Taxes. Second edition, revised and 
corrected ; to which is added, a compendious Index of the Act. 

Russia and the Russians in 1842. By J. G. Kout, Esq. Volume L— 
Petersburg. 
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| and by making themselves responsible, procured a small but well-< 


The Modern Pulpit viewed in its relation to the State of Society. 
Rospert Vauauay, D.D. 

Exercises, Political and Others. 
Tuompson. In six volumes. 

Nurrative of Various Journies in Balochistan, Afghanistan, and the 
Panjab ; including a Residence in those countries from 1826 to 1838. 
By Caries Masson, Esq. In three volumes. 

Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest; with anec- 
dotes of their courts, now first published from official records and other 
authentic documents, private as well as public. By AGNes STRICK- 
LAND. Volume V. 

Massaniello; an Historical Romance. 
Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 


By 


By Lieutenant-Colonel T. Perronet 





Edited by Horace Samira, Esq., 
In three volumes. 


A Treatise on Mineral Waters, with particular reference to those prepared 
at the Royal German Spa at Brighton. By J.C. A. Franz, M.D, 
&e.; Author of a“ Dissertatio de Rasorii Doctrina,” &c. 

{The principal object of this publication is to call attention to the establish- 
ment at Brighton, founded by Srruve for the preparation of his celebrated 
artificial mineral waters; the merits or rather the efficacy of which have so 
divided the spa-doctors. Having reaped considerable benefit himself from the 
waters of Carlsbad and Marienbad, SrruveE conceived the idea of imitating 
them for his own use when compelled to leave the baths. Analyzing the 
waters with great accuracy, to ascertain their component parts, he next | pro- 
ceeded to compound them ; and then analyzed his own composition, so as to be 
sure that the material parts were there, so far as the tests of chemistry could 
render it certain. Succeeding in his imitation and in benefiting himself, 
SrruveF carried his idea further, and in a series of experiments b: oth ¢ on waters 
and the living patient, established to his own satisfaction, and that of many 
Continental physicians, that he had successfully created the mineral waters 
of the most celebrated Spas of Europe; whilst the physicians of each par- 
ticular spa maintained that he had failed, as all must fail, in attaining the 
healing virtue of the spring. In mineral waters of Nature’s composition, “they 
argued, there was a vital principle which eluded us in the moment of detec~ 
tion; that the attempt to develop it involved the destruction of this medicinal 
life ; "and that the chemist could only “analyze the carcass of a mineral 
water.” Notwithstanding this reasoning, Srruve opened an establishment at 
Berlin for the preparation of his artificial waters on a large scale; which had 
such success that similar institutions have been formed on the Continent even 
as far as Moscow, and one at Brighton, where sixteen of the most efficacious 
mineral waters of Germany, one of France, and one of America, are pre pared. 

The whole question of the curative effects of mineral wate rs, natural or arti- 
ficial, is involved in so much obscurity that the principle is still a questio 
verata, and likely toremain so. What may be medically said for the artificial 
waters seems to be this, that they do operate upon the system, and effect cures 
not altogether to be attributed tochange of scene. Their practical advantages 
have been noted by Mr. Lre,—that many persons may try them at Brighton 
who cannot go to a spa; that their use may be continued without regard to the 
season; and that where these circumstances are of no consequer ice, “something 
like a cheap experiment may be made, as to whether the indicated waters are 
likely to be of use, und if not, whether any others stand a chance of succeeding 
better. | 

Phonography ; or the Writing of Sounds. By V. D. De Srarys. 

[ This is another attempt to reduce spoken sounds to an universal alphabet; 
M. V. D. De Srarvs, however, exhibiting more method, and more of an 
approach to philosophical perception, than many of the schemers in this line. 
All these systems, however ingenious some of them may be, overlook this diffi- 
culty—that their authors must persuade mankind to unlearn all they know 
necessary to the conduct of their existence, (so pervading is the effect of speech,) 
If neither the spiritual authority of 
the Church nor the temporal power of the State can effect a change in some 
popular custom, or even fashion, how can a simple scribe hope to achieve so 
great a change, when half-a-dozen other scribes are crying nought upon his 
scheme, and each recommending one of his own ? 

Mr. De Sratns does not confine himself to speech; he also proposes a new 
system for writing music,—a thing less called for than spelling,jsecing that the 
signs are the same in all civilized countries, and express | the same intonation. 
Both in music and in specch, the author proposes a species of short-hand; a 
mode that would be fatal to the success of his scheme had it any chance of 
succeeding, on account of the difficulty of reading it. All reformers of ortho- 
graphy, indeed, seem to forget that short cuts are relative, as regards those who 
have to use them. ‘That short-hand is long which takes longer time to use 
than common writing. 

Catalogue of the Edinburgh Select Subscription Library. 

[ This goodly catalogue of more than 500 pages had its first origin in slender 
beginnings. In March 1800, ten young men met at a printinz r-olfice in Edin- 
burgh, and, considering the difficulty” of procuring modern publications on 
account of their (then) high price, agreed “ to take the necessary steps to form 
a library by subscription.” An “entry-money” of five shillings and a 
monthly subscription of sixpence were the original terms; but so “small an 
amount was insuflicient to procure works of any interest, and the institution 
seemed in a fair way of perishing, when a few of its members stepped forward, 
chosen selec- 
tion. The path, however, of the Edinburgh Select Subscription Library was 
still beset with the diificulties which arise from want of money and want of 
experience; but the energy of its members carricd it through without noble 
patronage or public aid, till in 1841 the Corporation of Euinburgh gave it 
an incorporate existence, with charter, seal, &c. 

The catalogue itself smacks of the self- “dependent power of the society ; for it 
was gratuitously undertaken by one of its members, and is executed in a man- 
ner which may serve as a model for practical use,—a twofold arrangement, 
into an alphabetic al catalogue and a classified index, enabling the reader to refer 
to the author's name or the subject of the work. And although this catalogue 
may be found deficient in some books, and others (as is always the case ina 
society which receives gifts) are of inferior character, yet it is only necessary to 
inspect the classified arrangement of books according to their subje cts, to per- 
ceive the extent and value “of the Edinburgh Select Subscription Library, and 
appreciate the energy of the enterprising Scotchmen who have made it what 
it is. 

Facts and Figures; a Periodical Recordjof Statistics applied to current 

Questions. 

{ This first and ast volume of a periodical devoted to statistics forms a useful 
book of facts, throwing a light upon the current questions which have been 
discussed, or discussed and “settled, during the last year; together with some 
matters—as population—where the connexion with temporary subjects was 
only indirect. We learn from a closing announcement, that there has been no 
loss on the publication, though there has been no profit, and perbaps very 
slender remuneration for literary labour, if any at all. Had the work not been 
sufficiently known, the conductors would have persevered; but Fucts and 
Figures having, through the instrumentality of the press, been brought under 
the notice of most persons likely to take an interest in statistics, they do not 
feel inclined to continue the publication, “ where there i is no reason to suppose 
that a longer trial would materially augment its sale.” 

This limited circulation we foresaw, and hinted at in our notice of the first 
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number: the public is not sufficiently advanced in the knowledge of its own | ing of the German writer rather than following his words, (though the lady’s 


interests to care for any thing which gives it the trouble of thinking for itself. 
So far from wondering that Facts and Figures has not yielded a protit, we only 
wonder it has not caused a loss. } ‘ 
Narrative of a Residence in various parts of New Zealand; together 
with a Description of the present state of the Company’s Settlements. 

By Cuarces Hearny, Draftsman to the New Zealand Company. 
Mr. Heapay accompanied the first expedition sent out by the New Zealand 
ompany, more than three years ago: he visited the settlements, and several 
parts of the islands still in a state of wildness; and the volume before us 
is the result of his experiences. It contains many industriously-collected 
facts; which come with authority from a person of the writer’s official position 
and character, though perhaps some bias may be presumed in favour of the 
commercial company by whom he was employed. Without any laboured at- 
tempt at “ pen-and-ink sketches,” Mr. Heapny has the observing eye of an 


artist; and his rapid glance at the chief points in the islands brings out the | 


external traits, so as to make his volume like a quick-shifting panorama. 
Perhaps, of all the little works about the rising New Zealand settlements, Mr. 
Hearny’s will best tell the inquirer “ what they are like.”’] 

Apostolic Christianity ; or the People’s Antidote against Romanism and 
Puseyism. By the Reverend James Gopkin, Author of “ A Guide 
from the Church of Rome to the Church of Christ.” 

(A fluent and clever attack upon the Romanists and Puscyites, by a writer 
who seems familiar with controversy, and the art of making it popular to a 
mixed audience. ‘The author’s style and manner, however, partake rather of 
the character ut speech than of written comp sition. He would be more 
“ powerful’ in the pulpit, or on the platform; where the voice and gesture 
would divert attention from the artificially-constructed sentences, and the 
commonplace character of some of the arguments. | 


Local Reports on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of 


Lngland, in consequence of an Inquiry directed to be made by the 
Poor-law Commissioners. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of her Majesty, July 1842. Sanitary Inquiry—England. 


Lecal Reports on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of 


Scotland, in consequence of an Inquiry directed to be made by the 

Poor-law Commissioners. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 

command of her Majesty, July 1842. Sanitary Inquiry—scotland. ~ 
[These two volumes contain the particular reports from which Mr. Cnap- 
wick compiled his Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popu- 
lation, which we noticed some few weeks since. It is probable that these 
volumes may contain points the Secretary to the Poor-law Commissioners 
overlooked, or from which he may have drawn conclusions which others may 
consider unwarranted. When we find time to look into the volumes, we may 
a return to them if they contain matter of sufficient novelty to require 
urther notice. ] 

Novum Testamentum Grace. Ad antiquos testes recensuit lectionesque 
variantes Elzeviriorum Stephani Griesbachii, notavit ConsTanrinus 
TISCHENDORF. 

[A very legibie and handsome edition of the text of the Greek Testament, 
from the press of Firmin Divot. The Prolegomena contains a view of the 
principal manuscripts, complete or mutilated, from which the labours of innu- 
merable collaters have formed the reccived text: an appendix gives a list of 
various readings in which the present edition differs from those of ELzeyir 
(or rather of Ropert STEPHENS) and GriesBaAcu. | 

The Rudiments of Greek Grammar, as used in the College at Eton ; with 
the quantity of the Latin and Greek penultimate vowels, on which the 
pronunciation depends ; and Explanatory Notes in English, intended to 
combine the advantages of modern Grammars with the justly-esteemed 
and well-established Eton plan. Edited by the Reverend J. Bos- 
wortH, D.D., &c., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of “ A 
Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c. Fourth edition. 

(Opinion in favour of the Eton elementary instruction-books must run very 
strong, when it induces the public to patronize to the extent of four editions 
a Greek Grammar in Latin, notwithstanding the number of respectable gram~ 
mars that have appeared of late years in English. We suspect it is the prac- 
tical character of the Eton books which has won this favour: they present the 
essential elements, especially in the accidence, and disregard refinements. 
The compilers had little boys in their eye, not critics or philologists. | 

Elements of Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. By the Reverend 
Rosert Branp. The sixteenth edition, accurately revised and cor- 
rected throughout. 

{The only feature in the edition of this established educational book is its re- 
visal by Mr. J. A. Gites of Windlesham; who is enabled to say that both 
Key and Exercises are “ entirely free from the errors, such as transposition of 
words and false metres, which were to be found in the former edition.” | 

Lectures and Letters on Popular Education; including a Translation of 
M. Guizot’s celebrated Letter to the Primary Teachers of France. By 
Ropert Suitivan, Esq., A.M., 'T.C.D. 

Geography Generalized ; or an Introduction to the Study of Geography, 
on the principles of classification and comparison. By Roperr Sut- 
LIVAN, Esq., A.M., T.C.D. 

A Dictionary of Derivations ; or an Introduction to Etymology, on a 
new plan. ‘lo which is appended, a Classical Spelling-book. 
BERT Subtivay, Esq., M.A. ‘Third edition, enlarged. 


' of the fine old Norman church of Adel. 
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An Outline of the General Regulations and Methods of Teaching in the | 


Male National Model- Schoois, for the use of the teachers in traiuing. 
By Professor SULLIVAN. 
[These four publications on elementary education appear to be of a highly 
useful and even original kind; not, of course, in the knowledge taught, but in 
the mode of teaching it; and reflect credit not only on Professor SULLIVAN, 
but on the Dublin Education Board. We shall probably return to them. ] 

On Diseases of the Bladder and Prostate Gland. With Plates. By 
Wictiiam Coutson. ‘Third edition, revised and corrected. 

The Evolution of Light from the Living Human Subject. By Sir Henny 
Marsu, Bart., M.D. (leprinted, with corrections, from ‘“ The Pro- 
vincial Medical Journal.” ) 

The Ladies’ Hand-book of Fancy Needlework and Embroidery; contain- 
ing plain and ample directions whereby to become a perfect mistress of 
those delightful arts. 

(Clear and concise instructions for the various kinds of needlework now in 
use, neatly printed in a form convenient for the work-bag. ] 
SERIALS. 

Ranké's History of the Popes, their Church and State, in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. ‘Translated from the last edition of the German, 
by Watrer K. KeEtty, Esq., B.A. of Trinity College, Dublin. Part 
I., containing the first volume of the original. (Popular Library of 
Modern Authors. Copyright Editions.) 

{A new translation, for Messrs. WHiTTaKeR’s copyright edition of the 
“ Popular Library of Modern Authors,” which will place this standard work 
within reach of numbers who may desire to possess the book but cannot afford 
the more expensive publication. From the few passages where we have com- 
pared the translations of Mr. KeEuiy and Mrs. Austin, we should say that Mrs. 
Austin’s had more of what may be called original spirit, reflecting the mean- 


English might be more idiomatic without any disadvantage,) and that Mr. 
KELLy’s was closer but somewhat stiffer, not only rendering the words but fol- 
lowing their collocation. We are, however, by no means sure that Mr. KELLY’S 
does not convey the best idea of what Ranke really wrote. } 

PicroriAL ILLustRATIONS AND PRINTs. 

Churches of Yorkshire, Nos. 1. and II, 

[This handsome publication is one of the many signs of a revival of that 
zealous spirit which animated the church-builders before the Reformation, 
when ecclesiastical architecture was regarded as symbolical of the Catholic 
ritual, and formed a part of the churchmen’s studies. Each number is coms 
plete in itself, so far as the particular church which it illustrates is concerned ; 
but the work when complete will form a county ecclesiastical history of an an 
tiquarian character. ‘The first number contains two introductory chapters on 
the early progress of Christianity in the county, on the origin of parishes and 
livings, and on Norman architecture ; preliminary to an elaborate description 
Three admirable lithographs, by 
Hawkins, of the exterior and interior of this venerable and perfect specimen 
of the Norman style, and several wood-cuts of the details, exemplify its archi- 
tectural features. 

The church of Methley is less interesting, though outwardly more imposing ; 
but it has some curious details, which are figured in the cuts illustrating the 
elaborate description of the architecture. ‘The value of the living, the patrons, 
and a list of the successive incumbents, and every particular relating to the 
church, will be found in the text. ] 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels. Part 1X. 

Maps. 
Map to follow the Movements of the Anglo-Indian Army in Afghanistan, 
showing the routes, passes, and military positions. By James WYLD. 
[A very full map of Afghanistan—almost too crowded in parts—in which all 
the remarkable spots and places are marked; the distances being calculated 
in English miles, and the heights of mountains in feet. The sheet is accom- 
panied with printed notes of the various routes, and brief accounts of the differs 
ent places and the country between them; a very useful addition to the map, 
rendering it more easy of reference. } 
PAMPHLETS. 

An Account of the Religious Opinions and Observances of the Khonds of 
Goomsur and Boad. By Captain SamuEL CHARTERS MACPHERSON, 
of the Madras Army. 

[ An interesting paper, giving as many particulars as could be gained by Cap- 
tain MAcPHERSON, of the (divinities worshiped by the Khonds, and the sacri- 
ficial and other rites paid to each, together with some information as to the 
character and influence of the priests; from which it appears that human 
sacrifices are continually offered to one deity at least, Bera Pennu, or the 
Earth God. This paper appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society; @ 
few copies being separately printed for private circulation, of which one has 
been sent to us. | r 

Report of the East India Commitiee of the “ot a.l Society on the Causes 
and Consequences of the Afyhan War. * : 

The Church- Builders, or Days of Yore and Days that Are; a Poem, in 
two parts. By Erasmus Yorick, B.A., Oxon. 

A Review of the Bishop of London’s “ Three Sermons on the Church.” 
By Joun Howarp Hinron, M.A. 

A Plain and Practical Guide to the Income-tax Act. By One of the 
Commissioners. 


THE CHEVALIER VON GENTZ AND PRINCE METTERNICH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—The prorogation of Parliament, which will give you more space, and 
above all, the circumstance that the columns of the Spectutor, (23d of July,) 
in an extract from the recent work of Lord LonponDERRY, respecting the ce- 
lebrated GENTz, and headed “ No fool like an old fool,” have been made to 
serve to the propagation of statements calculated to depreciate the character of 
one of the brightest ornaments of German literature, and incontestably the 
first German statesman of the present century, embolden me to expect that, 
from your known sentiments of fairness and impartiality, you will grant me 
permission to rectify those erroneous statements, and justify the memory of 
GENTZ. 

No blame attaches to Lord Lonponprrry, who only related a conversation 
he had with Prince Merrexnicu at Vienna, and related no more than be had 
really heard. But as to the statements reported by him, we are in no manner 
obliged to place implicit belief in them; it being pretty well known that MEetTe 
TERNICH, if he did not become the implacable enemy of Gen‘rz, at all events 
ceased to be his friend. This circumstance, however, presents no great diffi- 
culty, because VARNHAGEN VON Ense, equally distinguished as a Prussian 
diplomatist, a German writer, biographer, and historian, has published a come 
plete life of his personal friend Gentz; which life, what is still more import- 
ant, is accompanied by twenty-eight letters of Genz, from which every false 
statement of Merrernien’s can be victoriously refuted. The work in ques- 
tion is entitled Varnhagen von Ense Galerie von Bildnissen aus Rahel’s Um- 
gang und Briefwechsel. Berlin, 1836. ‘Two vols. 8vo. 

The life of Genz will be found in vol. 2, pages 157-195; and the twenty 
cight letters mentioned, and written in the interval from 28th September 1803 
until 13th November 1831, at pages 196-266.* The work of VARNHAGEN 
von Ensr being based on a long intimate acquaintance with GENTz, on docus 






| ments, and a remarkable kuowledge of contemporaneous history, there is only 





| one point in which his position as a Prussian diplomatist and public man renders 


him a suspicious witness,—that is to say, when he speaks of Prince METTER- 
NicH: but upon a perusal of his work, it will be quickly perceived that he 
says of him as little as possible, and rather blinks the question by leaving cer- 
tain points in the life of Gentz unexplained, to the evident detriment of the 
merits of his book as a literary production. To Mr. VARNHAGEN we must 
not apply for a true character of Merrernicu: but if we were to apply to 
Lord Lonponperry? ‘The thing is worth attempting: let us see. “ Itisa 
strange point in the character of this celebrated statesman, how eagerly and 
minutely he interests himself in mere trifles, or rather the smallest minutia, 
where art and mechanism are combined. I saw him one evening remaining 
half an hour examining the interior of a clock playing different airs.” ¢ 
With a slight emendation, this passage can be converted into a characterism 
to whose impartiality and correctness, 1 feel confident, the whole of Germany 
will subscribe. “ This celebrated statesman eagerly and minutely interests 
himself in mere trifles; and secondly, in really contemptible minutize where 
artfulness on his part and mechanism on the part of subjects are combined.” 
As to the mysterious watch, | have likewise to offer a plausible explanation, 
Prince MeTrernicu has devoted a whole life exclusively to forcing Provi- 
dence, world, and mankind, to the tune of “ one air,” namely, his ovn—the 
single little air of his narrow conceptions. That watch which, in presence of 
the all-powerful Prime Minister of the Holy Alliance, dared to play “different 
airs,” was cither an anarchist in itself or at all events the work of a dowuright 
conspirator, whom the safety of Austria imperiously claimed for immediate in- 
* In Lord Lonvonrexry’s book, the age of Gentz at his death is erroneously 
stated at eighty years. He was born at Breslau iu 1764; entered into the service of 
Austria in 130d, and died in June 1332; cousequently at the age of sixty-eight years. 
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carceration at the Spielberg. Great thanks, undoubtedly, are due to Lord 
Lonponperry for this photographic likeness ef Prince MeTrernicn. 

In the same work we shall also find an excellent judgment respecting GENTZz. 
“TJ enjoyed another long conversation with Metternich, relative to an old 
and common friend of ours—alas for his country and the world, now no more! 
I mean the celebrated Chevalier von Gentz... . Eleven years Ambassador at 
Vienna had made me intimately acquainted with his singular abilities; and 
Metternich repeated to me once again, what I had often heard him say before, 
that he never knew a man, and believed no man ever existed, who possessed such 
intellectual powers, and such facility and felicity in giving expression to them,” 

Though in VaRNHAGEN von Ensz the abilities of Genrz are better speci- 
fied and more fully appreciated than in this statement of Merrernicn, which 
he could not well unsay because “ often” heard “ before,” it is quite sufficient ; 
and so far we agree both with Lord LonponpeErrRyY and Prince METTERNICH. 
But let us proceed, and hear what the Prince has to say more. “ His (Gentz’s) 
habits of business wholly ceased; and on Prince Metternich’s observing and 
reasoning with him upon this change, Gentz assigned as his formal excuse, 
that ‘he had been so thunderstruck with the results of the Days of July, 
that from that moment he had given up Europe for lost, and was convinced that 
no effort could save the world from anarchy and confusion; and therefore he 
ceased to occupy bimself with state affairs.” Metternich argued with him, 
‘that in proportion as greater danger arose, so ought men of capacity to rise 
more energetically to the combat.’ But Gentz then more candidly avowed, 
‘that he had abandoned himself entirely to one engrossing feeling; he pro- 
claimed it—he gloried in it; he was fondly, passionately, desperately, eter- 
nally in love, and had only that existence and that deity.’” 

Extraordinary if true. But is it true? Let us hear what VARNHAGEN VON 
Ense has to relate of the conduct of Gentz immediate’y after the Revolution 
of July. “ Gentz believed that a truce with the Revolution of July was not 
impossible; and in this sense Gentz wrote a memorable paper, the summary 
and bequest to posterity of his last political convictions.”—(VARNUAGEN VON 
Ensg, vol. II. page 188.) 

A few pages after, page 193, VaRNMAGEN not only hints at, but states in all 
but express terms, that Louis Purrpre entered into a confidential corre- 
spondence with Gentz, received him as his revered adviser, and what is stil 
more remarkable—for liberality is not supposed to be the strongest propensity 
of the French King—allowed him to draw on his banker for as large sums as 
he pleased. ‘There exists evidently a slight contradiction between the state- 
ments of Prince MeTTERNICH and VARNHAGEN VON EnsE—no against yes: 
but that only entitles todoubt ; we must get a third witness before arriving ata 
certain conclusion. But whom shall wecall? Genrz himself. Inthe letters 
written to VARNHAGEN and his no less ce ebrated wife RauEL, never intended 
for publication, and published in the year 1836, when it was impossible to fore- 
see what Prince METTERNICH Would choose to say to Lord LonponpErRRy in 
1842, we find the following passages— 

1. A letter dated Vienna, November 13th, 1831, page 259, begins— Why 
did I hear nothing from you in the sad times, when a panic terror, which you 
perhaps have braved like myself, had even seized the reasonable?” This 
doubtful passage way, lyy,,*. from the date, be said to apply rather to the 
revolutionary troubles ii,’ than to the Revolution of July: but there 
is to be found another passage more explicit. 

2. Ina letter dated July 8th, 1831, page 257, it is said—“ My monotonous 
life is divided into two unequal and in every respect unequal halves. From 
seven o'clock in the morning until eight o’clock in the night it belongs to 

ublic affairs, correspondence, etc.; and from eight to eleven to love. All 
recreations by society have been gradually abandoned. os What I 
have to suffer in the first period of the day, and principally during the hours 
Srom ten to three, of that you can form no idea. Those who for such a long 
time stood in the reputation of being thoughtless optimists are now ‘the 
blackest of all blackscers,’ (die schwarzesten aller schwarzseher); and ten 
times a morning I must hear the solemn asseveration, ‘that all our doings are 
useless—that the world is lost without a hope—that nothing remains for us but 
to lie down and die.’” 

This looks rather strange. With whom did Genrz chiefly confer and 
work during the fatal hours from ten to three? With Prince MerTersicu 
and his official colleagues. ‘Then they must have been the “ blackseers ”—not 
GeEnvz, who, on the contrary, by his advice and resolution restrainel them 
from utmost despair.t ‘This, however, deserves an explanation. It was not 
of the Revolution of July directly that Austria and the German princes were 
afraid, but of the consequences that event was to produce and really produced 
in Germany—as the successful revolutions in Hanover, Saxony, Brunswick, 
etc. fully testified. The best authority in this matter, Mr. G. Komust, at 
that time Secretary to the Prussian Ambassador at the Diet of Frankfort, 
writes in his “ Bundestag,” that all the German Governments had lost their 
heads excepting Prince MetTernicu. With reference to the large meeting 
of 20,000 people at Hambach in 1832, the same author (“ Atkenstucke,” 
page 65) attributes to Prince Merrernicu the following words. “ The meeting 
of Hambach, if put to good use, may be converted into a victory of the good ; 
the bad at all events have been a little too hasty.” ‘ These words Prince Met- 
ternich wrote shortly after the meeting of Hambach, May 1832, to the Prus- 
sian Ambassador at Frankfort, Von Nagler, who, during the absence of Count 
Munch-Bellinghausen, the Austrian Ambassador, acted as his substitute in 
presiding at the Diet.” : : 

Mr. Komusr could only perceive the apparent official fact which does not at 
all preclude the possibility of his attributing to another “ substitute,” Prince 
METTERNICH, a merit which in reality only belonged to his adviser, Von 
Gentz. But some other considerations and facts remain to be adduced. 
Prince METTERNICH, in imitation of the old German nobility before the 
French Revolution, despises German, and has only learned to write in French ; 
so that immediately upon the death of Genrz he was obliged to send for JARKE 
at Berlin, because MerrerNicn is incapable of writing a German letter fit for 

ublication, never having learned German grammatically. The letter quoted 

y Mr. Komssr was written in German, and consequently, because in German 
and not in French, by Gentz and not by Metrernicu. But the subject can 
be made still clearer. In the same work of Mr. Komrst, we find a letter 
sioned METTERNICH, and directed to the Austrian Ambassador at Dresden; in 
which the latter was instructed to make serious representations to the Court 
of Saxony for the little resistance they had opposed to the Revolutionists who 
wrenched a constitution from them. ‘This letter, written with strong Conser- 
vative energy, and entirely in the style of Genrz, is dated “ Presburg, 28th 
of September 1830”; and in the work of VARNHAGEN we find a letter of 
GENTzZ, dated from the same Presburg, the 10th of October of the same year 
1830—that is to say, written twelve days after the first, which was written 
scarcely two months after the Revolution of July, said to have deprived GENTZ 
of his clear judgment and rendered him unfit for service. ‘Two months after 
the Revolution of July, Gentz was with Merrernicu at Presburg acting as 
his adviser, as he had always done before. Space not permitting to enter into 
this more extraneous matter, we must refer our readers to the little but precious 
work of Dr. Komsst, in which they will find ample proofs that the revolu- 
tionary movement of Germany was overcome in the lifetime of Gentz, before 
July 1832, by the famous Ordinances of June, which may be called the “ Six 
Acts” of the German Diet, and by military measures of precaution taken by 

+ It is a well-known fact in Germany, that the Emperor Francrs, upon hearing the 
first news of the Revolution of July, lost all courage, and cried out iu hi, Vienna jargon, 
for he could not even speak correct German, ‘‘ Olles ischt verlorn !’’—all is lost. 











Prussia, at the suggestion of Austria; likewise detailed in Kompst. With 
the death of Gentz, Prince METTERNICH may be said to have lost his repu 
tation : not only has he never done any thing remarkable since the fatal month 
of June, when Gentz died, but committed since thet period such egregious 
blunders, that at this moment scarcely a vestige remains of his former reputa- 
tion, immense as it had been. 

But to return to our subject: what have we gained now? ‘The most con- 
vincing proofs that Prince MeTTERNICH, in telling Lord LonponperRRy what 
he did, permitted himself freedoms with the politeness of hospitality and the 
respect for generally known facts which it will be difficult for him to excuse. 
If Prince MerTeRNicu were only a simple diplomatist, his little reverence for 
truth might be excused ; but Prince Merrerntcu prides himself so much on 
his old nobility, and once felt so confident of carrying the world back into the 
olden times of chivalry, that we ought in all charity to presuppose in him at 
least this little knowledge, that in those ancient times, though the villain was 
allowed to be a villain, it was a sacred obligation for the knight to have a word ; 
and to the present day, in Germany we have the proverb—“ A word, a man.” 
Another equally sacred obligation was to protect the weaker, and above all to 
respect the women— 

“A Dieu mon ame, 

Mon coeur aux dames, 

Ma vie au roi, 

L’honneur pour moi!” 
Let us hear now in what terms Prince MerTernicn, in presence of Lord 
LonDonpDERRY, spoke of a celebrated lady, to whom he can make no other 
reproach but that, in faithful imitation of the manners of chivalry, she, like 
the noble ladies of old, granted to her knight her “ colours and minnesold”— 

“Is it not, then, passing strange, that this profound genius, (Gentz,) this 
subtle politician, this phoenix of literature and composition, should have died 
actually from an overwhelming excess of the passion of love? and this too 
when Nature cools down the passions and bids them subside—for he was near 
fourscore: yet so stands the case. He imbibed a maddening attachment for 
Fanny Ellsler, the Vienna danseuse, then more partially known, but of late 
conspicuous both in England and America. On this opera-girl Gentz 
lavished large sums of money; and whilst exhibiting his partiality, contracted 
debts, and ultimately died in penury and wretchedness.” 

So “the Vienna danseuse,” “this opera-girl,” ruined Genrz and plunged 
him into “penury and wretchedness.” I say again, extraordinary if true! 
Let us hear what Genz himself has to say iu this matter. In a letter dated 
Vienna, 22d January 1831, and directed to the lawful celebrated wife of VARN- 
HAGEN VON Ensg, page 251, 255, he writes—* The best danseur of this town 
(Vienna) being absent on leave, we have now few ballets, and I pass all those 
evening hours I am able to save near Fanny alone. I instruct her in German 
and French, and educate her like a beloved child of mine. This is the only 
occupation left which yields some charm to me; and only near her I often forget 
my grief, old age, and death. I look on her as a gift from heaven; as a flower 
of spring, which blossoms for me in the midst of graves and fields of dreary 
ice. . . . My conversations with Fanny, and her incomparable behaviour to- 
wards me, are now indeed the only sunny points in my life. . . . But I initiate 
Fanny as little as possible into the secrets of my grief. The purer and opener 
she remains, the surer I am to find near her that recreation and diversion 
without which [ should succumb and perish in a short time.” 

Several passages might be adduced of a similar nature, but these are sufficient 
for our purpose: those, however, who are able to consult the original, we beg 
leave to refer to that splendid letter in which Genvz discloses to RAHEL 
his love, and how he had not abased his Fanny—how he had elevated her 
mind, and how she herself had avowed to him that he had opened new worlds 
to her that had slept before unknown in her mind. This, then, Prince Met- 
TERNICH, is your “ Vienna danseuse,” your “ opera-dancer,” who plundered 
old doting Genrz and plunged him into “ poverty and wretchedness”! This 
is a serious concern, Prince Merrernicu. Was it I that spoke against you ? 
I only copied the words of Gentz. You have dared to insult and slander the 
dead, and the dead have heard you and risen against you. There it stands, 
your own soul, GenTz, that in departing from this world left you behind, a 
mere lump of flesh, staring into your face and reminding you of your ingrati- 
tude, and the silent gnawing grief you thrust into the inmost recesses of his 
mind. “ What a horrid sight!” exclaim you. Not at all: only look, it isa 
blessed spirit, that still, as in life, smiles at his love, holding a crown over her 
head whose splendour will never tarnish as long as the German tongue is 
spoken and known. But perhaps, for you are a highly-enlightened man, you do 
not believe in ghosts and spirits? Then it is likely you believe in nursery-tales. 
Well, I suppose you have learned, in spite of the time you devoted to French, 
just enough of German to understand the nursery-rhymes which Margaret sings 
when found by Faust in her prison. They are taken from the “ Juniper-tree ” 
in Grimm’s Tales, and belong to the little bird that once was a little brother 
whom his wicked stepmother killed. Now look again—how strange! the 
little bird sings its beautiful air to its little sister that played with him and 
loved him whilst he was her brother, and throws down a beautiful chain of gold 
that falls aright round her neck. But for what purpose does it carry the 
heavy millstone around ita little neck? With that millstone the guilty step- 
mother shall be crushed; and the guilty stepmother are you, who allowed 
Gentz, according to your own confession, to die, after thirty years’ faithful 
service, “in poverty and wretchedness.” Or, Prince METTERNICH, are you 
perhaps so great an unbeliever as not even to believe in nursery-tales? Then 
[ will broach a subject of which, old as you are, you have still a great deal to 
learn, I mean the German language. Search all the German dictionaries in 
existence, old or modern, and see if you can hunt out such a word as “ black- 
seer.” It is quite a new word, coined by Gentz; and such a wonderful 
word in itself as alone to outweigh whole volumes. Its meaning is “ cowardice, 
dastardly cowardice”: but if you call a man a coward, you risk that he take 
it for an insult; name him, therefore, a “blackseer,” and you satisfy your 
malice without furnishing him the least pretext for calling you to account. 
And for whom was this splendid word intended ?—for Prince METTERNICH, 
the principal interlocutor Genz had to do with during the fatal hours “ from 
ten to three,” when he saw his “ blackest blackseers.” That word “ black- 
seer” will stick to your memory as long as Boerne’s “ Franzosenfresser” 
will to the name of Menze~—for ever ! 

But I should not have completed my task if I were not to take into consi- 
deration two final questions still subject to doubt,—viz. has Prince MeTTER- 
NICH indeed lost his former reputation ? and what were the reasons for which 
Genz fell out with MeTTERNICH, or the latter with him ? 

With reference to the first question, 1 can be very brief: it is shown by the 
result: since the death of Genrz, and principally during the last four years, 
he has lost every particle of influence in Switzerland, where they openly bearded 
him in the affair of the Argau monasteries; and lost, almost irretrievably lost, 
his last hold on Germany; whilst on the other hand his vacillating conduct 
has brought him into contempt with a considerable portion of the diplomatic 
world. A solution of the other question is more difficult, but still not repug- 
nant to elucidation. 

GENTz was not a man of a servile mind; on the contrary, he was originally 
proud and independent. VARNHAGEN, for instance, relates the following 
amusing anecdote of him. Having one day beeninvited to an appointment with 
a minister of state, he did not find him at the hour agreed. Full of rage, he 
took from the shelves of the library into which he had been shown, one of 
the books, and lustily went on trampling it under his feet. In this interesting 
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occupation he was interrupted by a friend; who, quite astonished, asked what 
that meant. GeEnrz then related his story, concluding, “ As the Minister is 
not here, I have no other way to satisfy my revenge.” His friend, who saw in 
this a high imprudence, then asked him good-humouredly, ‘* Why, is that your 
ius Gentium ?”—a pun on his name, which made him laugh, and immediately 
allayed his wrath. It is evident that such a nature could not have but been 
occasionally galled by the yoke of obedience he was condemned to bear in the 
Austrian service for the space of thirty years. 

Gentz, further, was very ambitious. Though under grievous pecuniary dis- 
tress before he entered the Austrian service in 1803, yet his most anxious care 
was that he should be received, not as common drudge and hireling, but as 
their equal in all his strength and brilliancy of mind. A sclf-sufficient aristo- 
cracy, like that of Austria, is indeed very subject to a common mistake in man- 
kind, namely, that of a longing for a thing for the sake of its power, and then 
depriving it of the best part of its strength for the sake of rendering it fit for 
management; or to choose an illustration, just suppose a bad horseman who 
would buy a valuable high-mettled horse, and then, conscious of his bad horse- 
manship, cut his hamstrings lest he should run away with him or throw him 
into the ditch. This, according to the representation of VARNHAGEN, who 
could know the circumstances very well, was the principal apprehension GENTZ 
entertained before he struck his bargain. Until the time of the peace, how~ 
ever, there was no room left for this apprehended misfortune: GENTZ was 
then the man of Germany and even Europe; it was rather he who covered 
under his splendour his masters and employers, of whom at that period scarcely 
mention was made. After the peace came the period of the Congresses, in which 
GeENTZ again was the principal man, at least in as far as writing was concerned ; 
he being the official recorder who worded the protocols. But when, after the 
murder of Korzenve by Sanp, (1819,) Austria began her reactionary mea- 
sures, and openly endeavoured to quash every spark of intelligence abroad and 
at home, Gentz was condemned to the most abject drudgery-work ; being 
charged with the censorship for the Austrian empire. A curious monument of 
this period remains in ScHNELLER’s modern history of Austria (‘* Oestreichs 
Einfluss auf 2 ScuNELLER, who was Professor of History at the 
University of Graetz, had sent in his manuscript, but received it back without 
an imprimatur, and accompanied by some marginal observations in the hand- 
writing of Genrz: when afterwards, about 1822, all aliens of distinction were 
ordered away from the Austrian territory, SCHNFLLER was obliged to return 
to his native country, Baden, where he was made Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Freyburg; and whilst there he published both his work and 
the notes added by Genrz. ‘These notes are undoubtedly of a piteous pue- 
rility, which does little honour to GENTz: but we must not forget that he did 
not act upon his own free choice and discretion, but after clear instructions; so 
that, in all fairness, the blame falls in an equal if not higher degree on those 
who had drawn up those instructions and forced the dirty work on him. From 
that moment Genrz had no longer an opportunity of showing himself: what- 
ever he did was done at the bidding of his masters, on whom, if there was any, 
the merit of all his industry and intelligence fell; whilst his own share ex- 
clusively consisted in the odium and hatred which people did not dare to fling 
into the face of the all-powerful Minister of Austria, Prince MerTrEerNicu. 
Both the nature of his occupations and the terrible recompense he earned from 
them could not fail to fill with the gloomiest dissatisfaction a mind constructed 
like that of Gentz. WVaAnrNHAGEN says of him expressly —“ Gentz never re- 
nounced a certain love of freedom, a high desire of independence, an unquench- 
able thirst of knowledge and research, a strong belief in the supreme right of 
reason and truth; and whoever considered him in the light of a blind partisan 
of servile abjection and arbitrary oppression, has either never known or never 
understood him.” Genz, in one word, was only a Conservative with political 
antipathies, who opposed anarchy in every shape: but Genrz was endowed 
with too much intelligence himself to hate and prosecute intellect, which, on 
the contrary, he admired even in his antagonists; whereas METTERNICH was 
and is the sworn enemy of intelligence itself, which, wherever he can, he pro- 
secutes to death and annihilation. Such two opposite characters could no 
longer agree. 

GeEnNTZ could just as little be an admirer of the turn which the foreign policy 
of Austria had taken. Gentz began as an ardent enthusiast of the French 
Revolution, which he afterwards excbanged for the principles of Burke. He 
became the stoutest friend Great Britain and British institutions ever had; 
and VARNHAGEN observes expressly, that during the war Gentz always felt 
unhappy when Austria was not allied to England, in which he saw the only 
safety for Austria and Europe. After the peace, he could no longer abandon 
himself to his old predilections, because the Holy Alliance soon began to work 
for an isolation of England. Something even more positively bad happened. 
The Emperor ALEXANDER, after having amused Austria for several years by 
Congresses, on a sudden gave her the slip at the time of the outbreak of the 
Greek revolution, which he had been all this while preparing in silence. As 
afterwards both England and France united with Russia for the pacification of 
Greece, Austria found herself isolated; but Merrernicn notwithstanding 
clung with unpardonable obstinacy and blindness to Turkish legitimacy; and 
while all Europe was filled with one cry of indignation at the horrible whole- 
sale massacres of their Christian brethren in the East, the official organ of Prince 
METTERNICH, The Austrian Observer, gloated with disgusting exultation at 
this se. grag of the worst scenes of the French Revolution. What could 
not fail to happen happened: the very name of Austria became a word of 
abomination to the whole of Germany. Could the loving heart of Genrz bear 
such a load cf hatred without breaking ? 

All that precedes, plausible as it may appear, still would prove nothing, if, in 
a letter of Gentz addressed to VARNHAGEN, we did not meet with more posi- 
tive indications of his secret sentiments. ‘This letter, dated Vienna, December 
7th, 1828, which exhibits the gloomiest dissatisfaction imaginable, was written 
as a kind of acknowledgment for the favourable manner in which VARNHAGEN 
had reviewed two of GenTz’s older works; and contains, among others, the fol- 
lowing passages. ‘ You have twice (in the Berliner Iahrbucher) made men- 
tion of me in a highly flattering manner. But the epoch of my authorship lies 
so far behind me, and its very memory has been obliterated by what I had to 
undergo for the last twenty years to such an extent, that I can scarcely appre- 
ciate what I may have accomplished at that time. Perhaps I should have done 
better never to forsake my former career. Destiny has thrown me into ano- 
ther, whose delusions proved an indemnification to me for a little while... . . 
Your honourable mention gives me the more pleasure, as in presence of our 

ublic some courage is required to speak well of an ‘ Obscurantist and 
urkophil’ like myself.” 

He regrets, first to have exchanged a literary career against the delusions of 
his less happy one at Vienna, near the person of METTERNICH. Astonished 
how any man could muster up courage enough to show him still some esteem, 
he designates himself, secondly, by the term of “ Obscurant,”—a term we have 
preserved in spite of its outlandish character, because in Germany generally 
chosen for designating that violent crusade against intellect and that constant 
propagation of ignorance so peculiar to the Austrian Cabinet; and thirdly, he 
| guilty to the charge of being a “ ‘Turkophil,”—at that time also a word 
taught with remarkable odiousness. In these three distinct confessions, we 
can scarcely avoid perceiving a positive corroboration of what we have pre- 
viously stated upon mere assumption to have been the principal causes of 
Gentz’s dissatisfaction. 

To be just, however, we must avow, that partly Genrz was also the author 
of his own misfortune ; as by extravagancies of all kinds he not only continually 








involved himself in pecuniary difficulties, but had also considerably ruined his 
health. Both Varnaacen and Merrernicu, in the conversation reported by 
Lord LonponDERRY, agree in one point, namely, that GENTz at a certain period 
“ceased his habits of business”; but they disagree in two important points— 

1. Time; VarnnacEN placing the event distinctly several years before the 
Revolution of July, and Merrernicu’s statement implying a period shortly 
before and after the Revolution of July: but it has been proved already, by un- 
objectionable evidence, that Gentz displayed great activity after the Reve 
lution of July, and moreover, VARNHAGEN adduces circumstantial details for 
his assertion; so that if the evidence of Prince Merrernicu is not to be 
rejected altogether, it can only be received in corroboration of the statement of 
VARNHAGEN. 

2. Causes and explanation; VARNHAGEN assigning as the cause of his in- 
activity broken health, and Merrernicnu two reasons, despair and “ mad- 
dening ” love, already disproved. 

The case now stands thus: VARNHAGEN asserts that several years before 
the Revolution of July, Genrz was incapacitated for business by ill health, 
but that in consequence of a remarkable cure at a watering-place, GENTZ 
recovered all his former health and business-like propensities ; so that the Revo- 
lution of July found him in full activity. If any thing is to be added to this 
statement from the evidence of Merrernicn, it can only be his confession 
that “he had observed and reasoned with Genrz upon his ceasing his habits of 
business,”—that is to say, that METTERNICH, in a case which rather deserved 
compassion than blame, had probably augmented the number of grievances by 
cruel reproach and haughty dictation. 

What Genvrz did after the Revolution of July has already been stated. As 
to the reason of his death, VannmAGEN makes the followipg curious disclo- 
sures. Describing GEN1z as possessor of great moral courage, be does not deny 
a certain nervousness in him, which gave to him the appearance of a want of 
physical courage. It moreover appears that Gentz could not bear the idea of 
death. On a sudden a remarkable death happened, that of GorrHe; by which 
Gentz became like one thunderstruck. ‘The fact that such a man should 
really die, reminded and convinced him of the possibility of his own death. 
From this moment Genvz prepared himself manfully for that event, which, a 
few months later, really took sine. 

Until the present moment we have only discovered circumstances calculated 
to cause in Genz dissatisfaction with METTERNICH, but not one that ought 
to have inspired the latter with the least feeling of hostility against him. 
Not to mention that, from several passages quoted above from the letters of 
GENTZ, it becomes evident that he did not disclose even to his Fanny the 
causes of his dissatisfaction—nay, not even confess to her its existence—it at 
allevents stands firm that Mevrernicu called on Gentz while he was on 
his deathbed and showed himself friendly to him. The only inference to be 
drawn from this circumstance is, that Genrz, having given offence, must have 
done so after his death. But is that possible? Why not? According to the 
Austrian law, the papers of a high functionary in possession of Government 
secrets are secured immediately upon his death. To give an instance: if 
the Austrian Ambassador here were to die at this moment, in the next 
minute afterwards the person nearest to him in office would be obliged to lay 
all his papers under seal; and this seal would remain intact until a special 
Envoy from Vienna would arrive here with the special mission of taking 
away the seal, and carry all the papers of a political character to 
Vienna, where they would be deposited in the Chancery of State. 
The same proceeding must have taken place in the case of Genrz, because 
founded in law and custom. Let us now suppose that Genrz had left writings 
of a character todisplease Prince MeTTERNICH : would not this amply account 
for his present hostility, which induced him to throw, by statements partly un- 
founded and partly exaggerated, ridicule on the very memory of Genrz? 
There is a general rumour spread over Germany and Austria, that Genrz has 
left Memoirs; and if Prince Merrernsicu thinks prudent to withhold these 
Memoirs from the knowledge of the world, they can under no circumstances 
be supposed to contain a very flattering description of the Prime Minister of 
Austria. This general rumour is converted almost into a certainty by the fol- 
lowing passage in the work of Lord Lonponperry. ‘“ Gentz left behind him 
some beautiful sentimental letters in manuscript, addressed to his fair Dual- 
cinea, breathing feelings stronger, perhaps, than ever were penned before. I 
could not obtain copics.” Now, in the name of all probability, how is it pos- 
sible that love-letters addressed to Fanny ELisier should have remained in 
the possession of Gentz ?—whether she was at Vienna or abroad, these letters 


| must have been in her possession. ‘The absurdity of such a proposition is too 





glaring to permit one moment’s belief. And again, even if by some strange 
whim of accident such had been the case, why should such harmless produc- 
tions be withheld from public knowledge? ‘The only reasonable conclusion 
open to us is that Gentz has left Memoirs, in which Prince MetTreRNicH 
cuts no very bright figure. 

Before concluding, I beg leave to offer one observation more. I am well 
aware that such detailed attempts at historical criticism are neither alto- 
gether to the taste of the English public nor well adapted to the limits of a 
weekly paper. But let us not forget that this is also quite an exceptional 
case: without strong proofs, the assumption would only meet with incredu- 
lity: and further, what is called the balance of power in Europe was exclu- 
sively erected at the Congress of Vienna, and chiefly by the action of Gentz 
and Merrernicu. A correct knowledge of these two men is of the highest 
importance for contemporaneous history, and almost indispensable for a true 
understanding of the present condition of the Continent. Happy shall I ac- 
count myself, if by my conscientious though feeble attempt I have at least 
succeeded in bringing this topic to discussion. 

A German EXILe. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 18th August, at Milford Highclere Park, the Countess of Carnarvon, of a 
daughter. 

On the 18th, the Lady of the Rev. W. W. Trremay, of Bowers Gifford, Essex, of a 
daughter. 

On the 18th, at Carlisle, the Lady of Lieut. H.Savine, Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Mortonhall, near Edinburgh, the Lady of Ricuarp Trotter, Esq., 
of Mortouhall, of a daughter. 

On the 2ist, at Clewer House, the Viscountess Daumianrte, of a daughter. 

On the 2Ist, in Upper Brook Street, the Wife of R. Hongson, Esq., M.P., ofa daughter. 

Ou the 25th, at Roehampton, the Wife of the Rev. Epwarp A. Osmanney, Vicar of 
Chew Magna-cum-Dundry, Somerset, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 24th February, at Perth, Western Australia, Lieutenant Epwarp Cornett, of 
the Seventy-second Highlanders, second son of Panton Corbett, Esq., of Longnor 
Hall, Shropshire, to En:zasern ANN Tueresa, only daughter of the late R. Scholl, Esq. 

On the 10th August, atthe parish-church of Dunmore East, county of Waterford, the 
Hon. Cuanrnes H. B. C. S. Wanversrorve, to Lucy, Countess of Carrick, 

On the LJth, at St. Paul’s Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh, Bunsury TayLor, 
Esq., to Curistiana Emma Exizanetu, youngest daughter of T. Innes, Esq., Royal Navy. 

On the i6th, at Bushey Church, Herts, Epwarp Rosert, son of E. Lord, of Law- 
renuy, V.D.L., Esq., to Cuartorre, eldest daughter of P. Lovekin, Esq., of Bushey. 

On the 18th, in the private-chapel of Brough Hall, Yorkshire, the seatof Sir William 
Lawson, Bart., Le Marquis p# LA Bettnaye, to MARGARET, youngest daughter of the 
late John Wright, Esq., of Kelvedon Hail, Essex, and sister of Sir William Lawson. 

Oo the 18th, at the manse of Grange, Banffshire, Henry MERaIcK ELDERTON, Esq.» 
of St. John’s Wood, London, to Canoniné Mania Manners, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
William Duff, Minister of Grange. 
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On the 18th, at Burton Agnes, York, the Rev. Wit11am MouseExey, of Etwall, Derby, 
M.A., to Caroitne, third daughter or Sir Henry Boynton, Bart.. of Burton Agnes. 

On the 23d, at Wentworth, Yorkshire, the Rev. Jonny Farrurun FansHawe. Incumbent 
of Lanchester, Durham, to EvizaBeru, second daughter of the late James Upton, Esq., 
of Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

On the 224, at Aldenham Herts, the Rev. Tuomas Reaper Wuire, M.A., Curate of 
Staumore, and Domestic Ch: — to the Marquis of Ely, to Casarvorre Exiza, Widow 
of the late Major J. S. Chanvel, of the F orty-second Regiment Madras Native Infantry. 

On the 23d, at St. Paul's, Bedford, Tuomas Pariuips, Esq., of Aberavon, Glamorgan- 





shire, to Devia Mary Cosens, second daughter of Captain William Foote, R.N., Roy: al 
Hospital, Greenwich. 
On the 24th, at Amwell, = Rev. A. Gotnney, of Cuddesden, Oxon, to Mary, 


. Le Bas, Principal of the East India College, Herts. 
it mover Square, Lord Prvonog, brother of the Duke 
of Ni rthumberland, to L ady ELeanor Grosv: [NOR, eldest daughter of Earl Grosvenor. 

On the 25th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Lord Parwer, eldest sou of the Earl 
of Macclestield, to Lady Mary Grosvenor, secoud daughter of Earl Grosvenor. 

Oa the 25th. at St. Alphage, Greenwich, James GrorGe, second son of Mi ajor Tayler, 
of Rothiemay House, Banflshive, to Mary Any, ouly child of James Duncan, Esq., of 
Biackbeath. 

On the 25th, at Beckenham Church, the Rev. Henry Burney, son of the late Rev. 
Richard Buruey, to Sopura, youngest daughter of Peter Hoare, Esq., of Kelsey, in the 
county of Kent. 

On the 25th, at Wymerxing, Hants, Jonny Huppacx, Esq., of the [nner Temple, and 
of New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at Law, to Carnerine ANNE, secoud sur- 
viving daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir F. W. Austen, K.C.B., of Portsdown Lodge, Hants. 
DEATHS 

New Brunswick, Emma, the Wife of the Hon, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. 


eldest daughter of the Rev. C. 
On the 25th, at St. George's, 


On the 29th of July, at Fredericton, 
James Carter, one of the Judges of that Province, 
Charles Wellbeloved, of York 

On the 18th August, at the Elms, Cheltenham, Vice-Admiral Sir Ropert T. Ricketts, 
D.C.L.; in his 70th year. 

Ou the 19th, at his seat, Minterne, Admiral Sir H. Dieny, G.C.B.; in his 73d year. 

On the 19th, at North Brock Lodge, near Exeter, Devonshire, the Marchioness 
Dowager of Heaprorr; iv her 84th year. 

On the 20th, at Edinburgh, the Rt. Hon. Francrs Lord Gray of Gray; in his77th year. 

On the 21st, in Burlington Street, Colonel Wittiam Goutp PatRicKson, late of the 
Hon. East Iudia Company’ s Service. 

On the 22d, at the Vicarage, Tilmansitone, Kent, the Rev. 
years incumbent of Tilmaustone; iu his 65th year. 

On the 22d, at West Cowes, the Rey. W. Fraser, 
Hants. 

On the 23d, after a few hours’ 
Upper C lapton. 

On the 24th, at Hawke House, Sunbury, Middlesex, Emma, Wife of Captain Car- 

mter, Half-pay Sixty-fiirst Regiment, and youngest daughter of the late Sir J. T. 
tauley, Bart. ,of Alderley Park, Cheshire, and Pe uthos, Anglesea; in her 70th year. 

On the 25th. the Rev. Nicnoras Trxpat, Vicar of Sandharst, in the county of 
Glocester, eldest son of the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; iu his 32d year. 

Tu Germ: ny, host Gen. the Rt. Hon. Ricsarp Hussey Lord Vivian; in his 67th year. 


\ 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Aug. 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED 
and Godefroy, Waterloo Road—Roche and Gibbs, 
Favershs am, bootmakers—L. and 8. Price, Regent Street, milliners 
Thames Ditton, manufacturers of patent dye extracts — Manley aud 
and H. Robiuson, Upper Street, Islington, linendrapers 
Liucolnshire, farmers— Roach and Taylor 


Cuar.es Baker, forty 





M.A., Rector of North Waltham, 


illness, Ropert Grant Suaw, Esq., of Springfield, 








Oznn Liverpool, ship-brokers— 
J. and 8. Gooding, 
—Atkins and Fry. 
Borham, Paternoster Row—C. 
—W. and S. Barber, Swaton aud Dembleby, 
sailmakers— Nettleton and Hicks, Plymouth, 


—D. and W. Burn, Lower Shadwell, 
wine merchants — Porter and Scott, Keswick. Cumberland, painters—-Snowball aud 
Clarkson, Leeds, confectioners—Hayes and Co. Zaute, Tonian Islands, merchants— 





innkeepers -— Marshall and Co. Thornhill 
s regards R. Marshall—Smith aud Farrar, 
id Castle, Liverpool, brewers. 


Py dvil, 
as fara 


Teague and Williams, Merthyr 
Brigys, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners ; 
Gledhow, Yorkshire, stone-merch aa Pia 
INSOLVENT. 
Brrp, Henry, Hampstead Road, surgeou, Aug. 23. 
BANKRUPTs. 

Garman. Cornenius Epwiy, Tottenham Court Road, chemist, 
Oct. 4: solicitor, Mr. Chamberlain, Graltou Street East; official assiguee, 
Basinghall Street. 

Gipson, Tuomas, North Scale. Lancashire, 
Messrs. Makiuson and Sanders, Temple; ani 

Heap, Wititam, Burnley, ironmouger, Sept. 
Jeyes. Harpur Street, Red Lion Square; aud Messrs. 

Hickman, Hexry, Dudley, druggist, Sept. 9 Oct. 4: 
Terrace; and Messrs. Daiton and Fellowes, Dudley. 

DIVIDENDs. 












to surrender Aug. 31, 
Mr. Peunell, 
coal-merchant, 5, Oct. 4: solicitors, 
i Mr. Postlethwaite, Ulverstone. 

15 Oct. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Craig aud 
Alcock aud Dixon, Burnley. 
solicitors, Mr. Cole, Adelphi 


Sept 









Robson, Newcastle-upon- 








Sept. 15, J. and J. Gale, Shadwell, rope makers—Sept 20. 
Tyue, grocer—Sept. 14, Bate, Dudley, iron-merchaut—Sept. 14, Barker, Titchfield, 
Liverpool, bricklayer—Sept. 21, Edwards, 


miller—Sept. 14, Critchley 
Hangerford, Berkshire, wive-merchant—Sept. 19, Crowe, Sunderland, innkeeper— 
Sept. 15, Wilcock and Co. Ulverstone, paper-manufacturers— Sept. 16, Teasdale, 
Ulverstone, paper-mauufacturer—Sept. 1€, Turner, Ulverstone, paper-manuracturer— 
Sept. 22, Keumau aud Samson, Mauchester, calico-printers 
CERTIFICATES 

tu the contrary, on or before Sept. 13. 
Birmingham, iron-monger—Lazarus, 


Southampton, 


To be granted, unless cause be shown 

Cree, Devonport, Devoushire, draper—Gilroy, 
Cutler Street, glass merchant—Turner, Ulverstoue, paper-manufacturer—Ratherham, 
Birmingham, builder—Simmons, Dockhead, irou-founder — Fairbrother, Oxford, wine- 
merchant — Attree, Brighton, hosier—Gray, Bath, deutist—Stevens, Old Broad Street, 
bill-broker— Raveuscroft, Manchester, banker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Loaan, ap see Rothesay, grocer, Aug. 31, Sept. 20. 

Miuiar, Joun, Houston, Renfrewshire, writer, A 

Porrer, Joun, Broxham, farmer, Aug. 30, Sept. 

Ross, James, Borrowstown Mains, Linlithgowshire. farmer, Aug. 29, Sept. 27. 

Suir, James, Edinburgh, glass-merchaut, Aug. 29, Sept. 19. 





g. 29, Sept. 19. 






Friday, August 26. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

G. and C. Arnold, Whitechapel, tea-dealers— Morrison and Pickering, Mauchester, 
ackers—Langley and Stevens, Little Chart, Kent, paper-makers—Morris and Phil- 
ips, Oswestry, drape rs—Glyde and Hammond, Yeovil, glove manufacturers— Fleming 
and Pollitt, Stockport, tailors—Loch and Hail, Liverpool, commission-merchants — 
T. and T. H. May, Pall Mall, importers of sherry—Carthew and Brooke, Woodbridge, 
attornies— Mottram and Hargreaves, Liverpoo 1. wool-brokers—Allen and Lyon, Bir- 
mivgham, priuters— Rowe and Stump, Greeuwich, linendrapers— H. and H. Edwards, 
Wovdbridge, brewers—Jones and Ward, Cheapside, silkme n—Lueas and Catling, 
Mark Lane, hemp-merch: ruts—Waldfogel and Co. King’s Lynn, watch-makers; as far 
as regards L. aud A. Beha—J. and H. H. Veysey, Salford, wine-merchants—R. and 

T. Ferguson, Deptford, blockmakers. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
AspinaL, Tuomas, Southowram, Yorkshire, worsted spinner, from Aug. 16 to Sept. 2. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Watsz, Jonn, and Hatrorp, Exryan, Nottingham, tailors. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Benson, Tuomas, Darlington, grocer, to surrender Sept. 13, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr. 
Lever, King’s Road, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Peacock, Darlington. 

Crank, Joun, Huttoft, Lincolushire, cottun-wiuder, Sept. 17, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr. 
Scott, Lincoln's Inu; and Messrs. Bourne and Son, Alt ord. 

Conterr, Henry Joun, Loudon, warehouseman, Sept. 7, Oct. 7: sol'citors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basiughi all Street. 

Earvanp, Joun, Lower Thames Street, victuailer, Sept. 6, Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Martinean and Malton, Carey Street; official assignee, Mr. Bele “sab King’ s Arms Yard. 

Exam. WitiraM, Huddersfield, livery-stable-keeper, Sept. 13, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr. 
Coruthwaite, Dean’s Court, Doctor's Commons; aud Mr. ¢ Jornthwaite, Liverpool. 

JEFFERSON, RoBeRT, Beverley, grocer, Sept. 6, Oct. 7; solicitorsy Messrs. Dyneley 
and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Shepherd and Simpson, Beverley. 

Mortrram, James Seymour, Alrewas, Staffordshire, woolstapler, Sept. 17, Oct. 7: 
solicitors, Mr. Dove, New Millman Street; and Mr. Smith, Rage ley. 

Newman, Cuantes, Scrips, Essex, miller, Sept. 6, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr. Vickery, 
Lincoln's Tun Fields; and Messrs. Blood aud Douglas, Witham ; official assignee, Mr. 
Belcher, King’ s Arms Yard, 
































Paver, Joun, Lynu, draper, ag. “ah Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Shaw, 
Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Pe Aid Basinghall Street. 
Reeve, Joun, High Holborn, carver. Sept. 5, Uct. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Blake and 
Lewis, Essex Street; official as-ignee, Mr. Penne!l, Basinghall Street. 
Topp, Taomas, Mauchester, dealer in cotton-goods, Sept. 15, Oct. 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Crossley and Sudlow, Mauchester. 
Townvey, Cuaries James, Liverpool, share-broker, Sept. 5, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr, 
Dean, Essex Street; and Mr. Kaye, Liverpool. 
Wacey, Jonatuan, Beech Street, Barbican, bookseller, Aug. 31, Oct. 7: solicitor, 
Mr. Blaine, Lincoln's Inn Fields; offic ial assi ignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 
DIVIDE 
Sept. 16. Lennox, Liverpool, sailmaker— spt. 17, Haslett, Liverpool. provision- 
dealer—Sept. 19, Holland, Manchester, calico manufacturer —Sept. 21, Toney, Bir- 
miugham, draper—Sept. 16, Sheridan, Liverpool, provision-dealer—Sept. 12, Clarke, 
Leamington Priors, builder—Sept. 17, Goldney, Chippenham, clothier—Sept. 20, 
Wise, Wolborough, Devoushire, baker—Sept. 16, Joues and Windle, Liverpool, wine- 
merchauts —Sept. 17, Bogie, Liverpool, underwriter. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be yranted. unless cause be shawn to the contrary, on or before Sept. 16. 
Scholes, Lost ck Hall. Lancashire, musliu-manufacturer — Fisher, Walsall, Stafford- 
shire, iroumonger—Barrat, Great Pulteney Street, builder—Goodwin, Bishop's Stort- 
ford, innkeeper—-Greeu, Cranbrook, grocer—Willson, King Street, St. Giles’s, sta- 
tioner—Delamain, St. Mary-at-Hid, wine-merchaut--H. and J. Stevens, Willian, 
Hertfordshire, builders—Humphreys. Cholmondeley, Cheshire, builder—W. and E, 
F. Finden, Southampton Piace, New Road, engravers. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Easson, James, Ble!ock, Perthshire, grazier, Sept. 1 
Ranson, Epwarp, Aberdeen, chia merchant, Sept. 1, 22. 
Sim, Georee, Glasgow, candle-maker, Sept. 2, 23. 
Wutre, Joun and James, Auchtermuchty, manufacturers, Sept. 1, 22. 
Wuyre, James, Charlestown, Fifeshire, shipbuilder, Aug. 31, Sept. 21. 
Witson, Perer, Kilucadzow, Lanarkshire, spirit: dealer, , Aug. 31, » Sept. 91. 


PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
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jSaturday Monday. Tuesday.) Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday 
3 per Cent. Consols .......++ ve | 913 925 92 924 925 
Ditto for Account... .seseeee |  91G 92 924 92% 2: 
3 per Cents. Re due ed. { 924 92 92% 924 934 
34 per Ceuts Reduce ed. - | 1003 101+ 10)4 1014 101g 
New 3¢ per Ceuts..... ° é 100% 160% 1003 1004 100% 
Loug Annuities. . Kees 12 123 12 124 123 
Bank Stock, 7 per re cent. - | 1704 1704 170 169 pile 
India Stock, 104. incclt — 2504 2514 ne 951 
Exchequer Bills, od ; "per die om { 51 pm. 49 49 49 49 
India Bonds, 3+ per cent..... | 34 pm. 34 34 36 — 
FOREIGN “FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week euding bed Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling) .....5 — Mexican ......- «..5p.Ct.| 34% 
Arkansas (1863)..... -— Ditto (Defe rred).. 5 — 9 
Bustrian ... 113 Michigan......- or — 
Belgian... . — ssissippi (Sterling) 6 — —_— 
Arazilian..... ‘ i 65 Ne: ipolitun ...... 5 -_ 
Buenos Ayres... rie — New York (1835).. ob — 76 
CHUB cccnssnves sis asarbooed 6 — —_— Milignconcessocs te cca — —-. 
= hiliau ....--00. se 5 — | 89 Peunsylvania . 5 — 35 
Columbian of 1824. — 203 Peruvian ..cc.cecesceeee8 — — 
DRUIS: 00:66 «00016 oo — $44 Portuguese... oo | <a 
Datch (Ex "12 2 Guilde ).24— | 523 DTG 2.6 wees 5i— comes 
Ditto (Ditto).. 5 — | 102 Ditto (New)....0+e0.+003 — 334 
Freuch ..cessccces ds — | RUSSIAN oc crceccccoscroeD = | 1154 
Ditto ...c.cccscccoee §—};— Spanish .eececsseerereesD — | 20% 
Indiana (Sterling) « PT i ee Ditto (Pas ). ae 4k 
INinois..c..sseceeseeee.6 — | —— Ditto (Deferred) verter seereee! 94 
Kentucky ......++ 6 — —_— South Carolina .. --5p. Ct.) 724 
Louisiana (Sterling) 5 — 60 Tennessee.. 6 — | — 
Maryland...... 6 — — United States Bank . Se ery | 04 
Massachussetts (Sterling) 5 — | — Vitwinin seco cec noes sold - \j—_— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotatior duriug the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Minrs— Banks— 
Bilanos....+... cocccccee| “== || Australusian..c...ccseses j 52 
Brazilian Imperial... vecel 63 British North Ameri | 344 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) . |—_ COMOniAl ss ocs.ccces | o— 
British Iron .......+6- see | London and W catuninste Tecses| —— 
Cata Branca ...00-ccece sere ga Lond in Joint Stock..... a6 | 13} 
Candongad .cccccocses cesseee| —— National of Ireland....... seek “ee 
Cobre Copper ..e.eseereees ee) National Provincial. 35t 
Rariways — }| Provincial of Ireland, .. 404 
Chelteuham and Great W: estern! 2 || Union of Australia........ 31 
Eastern Counties ..... ecece 94 || Union of London .....+.....6) —— 
Grand Juuction ..6..00.05- sat —_ | Docks — 
Great Western. F eo} 854 East and West India .... 109 
Liverpool and Mat ane chester . | —— || London seeeeeeretentee 824 
London and Brighton ... 334 ex d. St. Katherine o....ee+6- 100 
London and Blackwall... af 84 | MisceLLANeous 
Loudon and Greeuwich... -| 5bexd, ‘| Australian Agricultaral.,.....| —— 
London and Birmingham. ./ 182 ex d. i} British American Land....... —- 
Loudon aud Croydon .. ee | COMED ios cxince cevesiosies —— 
Manche-ter and Leeds . | — \| General Steam .....ese. oo 
Midland Counties ..... | 63 OI New Zealand... | 2le 
North Midland... 59+ Royal Mail Steam ........6. | — 
South-eastern and Dov | 2 || South Australian............. S-= 
| 634 || Van Diemen’s Land..........) 5¢ 


South-western.....0.-.0. 





Maple . aaa aie ai to a3| Oats, , Feed . 


Ww nite teres : 








CORN 















TERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN 
or (Imperial) of E and and Wales. For the present Week. 
61s. 10d | Ry seoee 358. Id | Wheat .......0 Ilse Od. (Rye ... 


0 Beans . 


























- 27 7 | Beans. 5 Barley 
« 10. | Pens..... 2 Oats... cence no - Peas ...... 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. W whet tls 
Hay, Good.cccccccccccts oo 905 98s, co 608... 908. cooe 80s... 958 
“~~ Inferior. 70 4. 84 O 2. O coves 50 .. 60 
Ne 72 93 0 6 O ee 
Clover.. 112 - 11s 70 112 . 80 os 116 
Straw, Wheat 38 GB csese 33 BE accce 38 ¢ Be cis eos 
HOPS POTATOES, 
Kent Pockets ....cccccecee 808. to reo. | 9 York Reds, -pert:n 90s. to _ 
Choice Ditto ... 20 — 140 Ware... . ~ b 
Sussex Pockets... — 90 Midd!:n 3 = 4 
Superfine Ditto — 120 Chats. , 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 2 
ND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD. 
—_——- ~ 3s, 6d. tu ys. 10d. 8s Od. to 3+.10d to 48, 6d. 
2 8 o 38 EC 4 ee woe oo @ 6 
2 8 eC «a * 2 SD we Se tas SUS 
8 0 _ 0 : R 3 8 _ eo wa Soe 
4 0 . 0 S wot © <%= © 





: To sink the off tal—per sibs. 





OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD. : 
encod Ben sts. Sh alves. Pigs. 
Friday .....- seececeveee D4 seeerers 9 
Monday..... tesseseesece BOlZ seveceee 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN 

The Public is respectfully informed that this Theatre 
will Open for the Season on SATURDAY NEXT, 3d of 
September, with Belliui’s Opera of NORMA. 

Norma, Miss Adelaide Kemble; 
Pollio, Mr. W. Harrison ; 

Oroveso, Mr. Giubilei; Adalgisa, Miss Rainforth. 
After which, a New Comedy, in Two Acts, (written by 
Douglas Jerrold,) entitled 
GERTRUDE’S CHERRIES; 

Or Waterloo in 1838. 

On Mond ay, 5th September, a New Play, in Five Acts, 
(written by the Author of The Provost of Bruges,) called 
LOVE'S SACRIFICE; or the Rival Merchants. 

On Tuesday, 6th Se gtember, THE MARRIAGE OF 
Susanna, Miss Adelaide Kemble. 
ide Kemble will perform every Tuesday, 
and Saturday, until Christmas, when she will 





Thursd: Ly, 
— retire from the Stage. 
English version of Rossini’s Grand Opera _ of 


SE MIRAMIDE will be speedily pre duced, in which 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw, (from the Prin¢i ipal Theatres in Italy,) 
will make her First Appearance ou the English Stage in 
the Character of Arsace. Semiramide, Miss A. Kemble. 

Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Whitlow, at the Box-oflice, from 10 to 4. Dress Boxes, 
7s. Second Price, 3s. 6d.; First and Seeond Circles, 5s. 
Second Price, 2s. 6d.; Pit, 3s. Second Price, 2s.; Gal- 
lery, Is. 


OY AL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. The Girandola will Commence this 

week at ILalf-past Eight. GRAND EVENING 
FETES.—MONDAY, TUESDAY and THURSDAY, 
with the following matchless combination of unique 
attractions.—The Celebrated Menagerie. recently en- 
riched by several Zoological rarities. The stupendous 
Typeemie Model al-fresco of Rome from the left bauk 
of the Tiber. Promenades Musicales by the unrivailed 
Band of Wind Iustrameuts, Conducted by Mr. Godfrey, 
including Berlioz’ Overture Fantastique, ‘‘ Les Frances 
Juges,”” a New Grand Militiry Fantasia by Maller, 
(First Performance,) the selections from ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,’”’ and Oberon, ‘ Beethoven's Battle Sinfonia,” 
with its extraordiuary incidental effects, aud a variety of 
popular pieces, After the Concert the Superb Spectacles 
of the Illumination of St. Peter’s and Girandola of St. 
Angelo, with beautiful new introduciions. 

Admission to the whole of the Entertainments ONE 
SHILLING. 

Opes at Ten in the Morning.—Feeding at Five. - 
Concerts at Half- past Five.—and Fireworks at Half-past 
Eight. 


RT UNION OF LON IDON. — 
EXIILBITION of PRIZES at the Gallery of 
e Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
The Subscribers are re spectfully informed that in 
par to accommodate those Members who are unable 
during the day to visit the Exhibition, the Rooms will be 
Illuminated in the evenings of Tuespay the 30th, and 
Wepyespay 31st instant; and Tau RSDAY the Ist, and 
Frinsy the 2d of September, from 7 o'clock to Half- 
past 10. 
The Sub scription lists are now Open, and au early 
payment is solicited, 
Office, 4, Trafalgar Square, 27th August 1842. 
GerorGt Gopw1n, junior, neon 
Lewis Pocock, . ‘ Hon. Secs. 
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HIPS F OR N E w ZEAL AND, 
KO under Charter to the New Zealand Company, ta 
Sail as undermentioued, viz.— 
FOR NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 
PRINCE OF WALES, A 1, 516 Tons, from London, 

Ist September. 

INDUS, A 1, 425 Tons, from London, Ist October. 

FOR WELLINGTON AND NEW PLYMOUTH. 
ESSEX, A 1, 300 Tons from Plymouth, Ist September. 

For further particulars apply at the New Zealand 
House, Broad Street Building us. 

St EAM T a DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are 
intended to — sir Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 
Wappiug.: ude 
THE DU NDE > 
3l,at9 Morning. 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrna, Wednesday, Sept. 

7. at 11 Forenoon, 

The Boilers aud Machinery of these magnificent Steam 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passengers can waik on board without the inconveni- 
ence of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wepre. EvizaBetu Hore, Agent and Whartinger. 
T “ODGSON “AND ABBOTT'S PALE 

AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured ouly 
from E. Assorrs Brewery, Bow, Middlesex, The 
trade not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procures elsewhere. 

City Office, 98, Grace chure h Street. 


Lt ERNIA. — Persons afflicted with 
Hernia will find immediate relief on applying to 











Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, August 


Mr. Opy, <92, Strand, who has had thirty years’ practice, 
and the experience of fifty thousand cases. Also the 
honour of attending his late Maje sty for ten years. —N.B. 
Ladies attended at their residences 


OS P O R 1 S$ M E N.—BERDOE’S 
VENTILATING WATERPROOF SHOOTING 
JACKETS are confidently recommended. They are 
made of a new, very strong, and much-approved ma- 
terial, manufactured for this express purpose, aud tho- 
roughly impervious to the rain, without confining perspi- 
ration. Also. his well known VENTILATING WATER- 
PROOF FROCK, a Light and Gentlemanly Garment, in 
lieu of the ‘‘ Macintosh,’ and which has been Four 
Years in extensive use. Also, approved Garments for 
Hot Weather, Rusticating, Lounging, Gardening, Tra- 
Velling. &c. &e. All Economical Luxuries. 
Warren Benpoe, Tailor, Waterprooter, &c. 69, Corm- 
hill, (eight doors from Bishopsgate Street.) 











LONG ANNUITIES, AND ANNUITIES TERMI- 
NABLE IN 1859. 
HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and 
LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY 
continue the above Anuuities after their expiration, on 
payment of an annual Premium until 1859 inclusive. 
Particulars may be had at the office, No. 12, Chatham 
Place, Blackfriars, Loudon. Capital 500,000/. 
Wittiam Burrerworta Bay ey, Esq. 
Trusters. J Henry Porc HFR, Esq. 
Martin Tucker Surra, Esq. 
OHN Ca SNOVE, 


| RITANNIA LIFE ASSURz AN iCE 
COMPANY, I, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
This Institution is er upowered by a Special Act of Par- 

liament, 4 Vict. ¢. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 


Secretary. 








| the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 


Rolicy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau can be obtained in other offices. 
The decided superiority of its plan, aud its claim to 
public preference aud support, have been proved incon- 
testibly by its extraordivary and unprecedented success. 

Extract from Increasiug Rates of Premium tor an As 
surance of 1002. for Whole Term of Life : 

Anuual Premium payable during 


3d Five 4th Five| Re 





| ~ |Ist Five 2d Five ain- | 








{Age| Years. Years. Years. Years. \«ler of lite.| 
| £3.4.\& $. d. s.d.,|4 sda.j/& 8. d. | 
loo} ‘14.1 $lo\1io11 1169/2 3 8| 
PPPOE Cee re 
140'1161)2 4 4.214 63 73/4 3 4] 
| 50 | 2167 39 4/4555 631613 7| 


Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 


rue ‘MU TU AL ‘LIF E ~ASSU R ANCE 
SOCIETY, Old Jewry, London. 
E hea od 1834. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ww 90 vm Chapman Harnett, 





S. Adams Beck, Esq. ! 
James Burchell, Esq. | sot 
Johu Clayton, Esq. leu ath iu Hayne, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. | Valentine Knight, Esq. 
John Cole, Esq. Colonel Robinson 

Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. | S. W. Rowsell, Esq. 

R. Gov — Esq, M.A. Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 


Qc P. James Whiskin, Esq. 
Captain MSir = P. Green, | 
R.N. K.C. 


TRUSTEES 
Samuel Arbouin, Esq. | Richard Groom, Esq. 
Johu Clarke, Esq. Philip Charles Moore, Esq. 
Acruary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S 

The First Great Division of the Profits of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Society will take place on the 3lst of 
December 1842. 

Iu the mean time, the Directors have caused an esti- 
mate to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
effected at different ages in the year 1834; the caleula- 
tion being founded on the accounts made up to the 31st 
of December 1841, 


Ave at Ad- Sum Annual Amount of 
mission. Assured, Premium. Bonus. 
£ & « #8. & 
I acces LOM we W ON .... Tee 8 
ere SS... FI © i. SE Ss 
20 woce ROO «sce BO OG acer TSS SC 
Diane BM 1c G2 tt ue. TSO SC 
42 .... 2,000 Tile @ i: Se 
 .< 2,000 S211 8 wc. DI l4 O 


These jai take no credit for any part of the profits 
of the year 1842, 

The divisions of the Society will take place on the 31st 
December in each year, and every Policy of one eutire 
year’s standing will be entitled to participate propor- 
tionately in all the divisions succeeding the completion 
of its first year. 

Every person assured with the Society is eutitled to 
atteud aud vote at all the General Meetings, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the accuracy of the Society's ac- 
counts. By order of the Board, 

Pe TER Hart ry, Actus iry. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS, 

Sarl Somers 
| Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
IRECTORS. 
James Stuart, L j- Chairman ; 
H. De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Dowues, Esq. 


carl of Errol 

carl of Courtown 

tar! Leven and Melville 
arl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 











Hamilton Blair Avarne, Gharles Graham, Esq. 
F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Willitm Railton, Esq. 
John Ritchie, Esq. 

| F. Hf. Thomson, Esq. 
Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. 
Act of Parliament, 


Esq. 

Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
Assistant Resident 

SECRETARY 
established by 





This Company, 
affords the most perf-et 
Capital, aud in the great success which has attended it 
siuce its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the C ompany 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 22. per ceut per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, tv those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Pre miums, neve rtheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, aud only a moiety nee a be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for life. The 
amount of bonus added tu Policies since the eommeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the dist Dec. 
1840, is as follows: 

Sum Time 

Assured, Assured. 





Sum added 
to Policy. 


£1000, - Gyears 10 months.....£1386 13 4 
1000 ...... S$ years.... 80 00 
lo OE 3 years... 60 00 
1000 ...... 1 year..... 20 00 





Every information will be elfende d on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterioo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Freperick Hae THompson. Esq. Surgeon, 48, Bervers 
Street, attends at the Office daily, about half past Two 
o’ Clock. 


security in an ample paid-up | 











HE DEATH OF MR. ROBERT 
MUDLIE has left a Widow and five young Children 
in astate of utter Destitution. Without friends, without 
a home, and bereft of all but hope, they venture most 
respectfully to appeal to the benevolence of the Public, 
and to the generous sympathies of those to whom the 
Deceased may have been once known, or who have been 
instructed or amused by his Works. 

Mr. Mupte was a native of Forfarshire, in Scotland. 
He was in the strictest seuse self-educated; aud won his 

way to knowledge, and considerable renown, by the 
euergy of bis talents. For upwards of thirty years 
he devoted himself to lite ‘rary aud scientific pursuits; 
first as a teacher of youth, and afterwards in a great 
number aud variety of Works; the most generally 
popular and successiul of which have beeu his Volumes 
on various brauches of Natural History. 

he pecuniary reward, however, which Mr. Mupre 
derived from his Writings, barely sufficed to meet the 
immediate charges of housekeeping in the Metropolis; 
and when at last his constitution broke down under the 
pressure of univtermitting sedentary labour and_ its 
anxieties, he died literally penniless. His afflicted 
Family, the sharers of this biiter lot, have no resource 
but in the present reluctant Appeal. 

Subscriptions received at the Union Bank of London, 
8, Moorgate Street, and its branches, Argyll Place, Re- 
gent Street, and 4, Pall Mall East; and by the following 
Gentlemen, who will see to the proper application of the 
fund,—W. Campse ti Giiton, 20, Upper Woburn Place, 
Tavistock Square, and 44, Pariiameut Street, West- 
minster; Messrs. Warrraker and Co. Publishers, Ave 
Maria Lane; Messrs. Orr and Co. Ameu Corner; and 
Messrs. Warp and Co. Pateraoster Row. 

CONTRIBUTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 














2 « 

Literary Fund Society .....6..+.seeesee 50 0 
Lord Brougham.......+.. éxéte oe 
W. Campbell Gillan, Esq. cacead ae 
R. S. Rintoul, Esq.........-ceereres 5 0 
Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh 5 5 
Messrs. W. S. Orr and Co..... ecacccese’ See 
David Blair, Esq. of Cookston.......... 3 0 
“A Friend,” through Mr. Rintoul.. 20 
a Yarrell, Esq. F.L.S.....0.0+00¢ 20 
B. Whittaker, ~~ “e 2 0 
M. irk Boyd, Esq. . 22 
“* Auother Friend,” ’ through Mr. Rintoul. 2 0 
John Ward, Esq..... Kedencwacegucuaen: aia 
eke rt Leslie, Esq. . 10 





NEW ACTS OF PARL IAME NT. 
In 8vo. at ls. each, (or post free ls 6d.) 
HE NEW BANKRUPT AND 
INSOLVENT ACTS; passed 12th August. 
These very important alterations of the Law are here in- 
corporated in full, with Commentaries and Indexes. By 
Two Barristers. 

THE INCOME AND PROPERTY TAX; witha 
full explauatory Introduction and Examples; the Official 
Regulations; a Table tor Caleulating the P. yments; and 
a Copious Inde +x. By a Barrister. “The whole forming 
64 Paees, and an essential Guide to this important Act. 

THE NEW COPYRIGHT ACT; with an expla- 
ni story and interesting [utroduction. By a Barrister. 

4. THE NEW TARIFF ; with the Old Duties, and 
au Index. 

London: James Gitpert, 49, Paternoster Row; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Mlasteated with M M: apot Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, 8vo. 
372, 10s. 6d. boards, Vol. I. of The 
TA’ I U RAL HISTORY OF THE 


QUADRUPEDSof PARAGUAY andthe RIVER 
LA PLATA. 
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By Don Fenix pe Azara. 

Translated from the Spanish; with a Memoir of the 
Author; a Physical Sketch of the Country; and uumerous 
Notes. 

By W. Percevat Hunter, F.G.S. &c. 
*,* The Second Volume, completing the Quadrupeds, 
is iu the press, and will be Published immediately, 
** Ed ivi in parte iuospita e remota, 

Da nessun mai von conosciuta e Vista, 

La lor razza restd perfino iguota 

Alle richerche de} naturalista : 

E in oggi sol dal perspicace Azara, 
Natura, nome, e qualita ne impara.”’ 

Gut ANIMALI PARLANTI. 


London: Lonaman, Brown, Green, aud LonamMans. 





Now comple te, in 8 parts, to form 4 ‘vols. 4to. Price 84. 8s. 


AMIESON’S SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Parts I. to 1V. comprise a new and improved Edition 
of the Original Dictionary, edited by Joun Jounstone. 
Parts V. to VIIL. consist of a new issue of Dr. Jamiesou’s 
Supplement to his Dictionary ; a work of equal size and 
value with the Original Dictionary itself. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
In 1 very thick vol. a wey | but beautifully printed, 


ECTURES i a “PHILOSOPHY of 

the HUMAN MIND. By the late Tuomas Brown, 

M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 

of Edinburgh; with a Portrait, and a Memoir of the 

Author, by the Rev. Davin Wetsu, Professor of Church 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 
«An inestimable book.’’—Dr. Parr. 


Second Edition, in ps ag 18mo. with above forty Wood- 
uts, Price 4s. 6d. 
HE STE AM-ENGINE; beinga 
popular Description of the Conmen tion and Mode 
of Action of that Engine, as applied to Raising Water, 
Machinery, Navigation, Railways, &c.; with a Sketch 
of its History, aud an account of the Laws of Heat and 
Pneumatics; illustrated by a vumber of Wood Eugrav- 
iugs. By Huao Retr, Lecturer ou C hemistry, &c. 
car very admirable litthe book —scientitic, learned, 
and perfectly lucid.””— Spectator. 





Cheap Edition, designed for general circulation. of 
HE POEMS OF EBENEZER 
ELLIOTT. The Coan Law Raymer. 

In large 8vo. closely printed, and stereotyped, witha 
Portrait of Mr. Elliott, Price 4s. The previvus edition 
was in three volames, and cost 15s. 

Wituiam Tair, Edinburgh; Simestn, MarsHatt, and 
Co, London. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, in feap. 8vo. Price €s. 
HE DEFORMED, JESSY BELL, 
and other Poems. 
By Mary Sr. Ausyn. 
Wituiam Picxertna, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 
(Removed from Chancery Lane.) 





Just Published, in feap. 8vo. Price 6s. 
HE LAWYER: his Character and 
Rule of Holy Life. After the Manner of George 
Herbert's Country Parson. 
By the late Enwarp O'Baten. 
Wu.riam Pickertine, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 
(Removed from Chancery Lane.) 


GUIDE TO SERVICE. 
On September Ist will be Published, Price 3s. sewed, 
or 3s. 6d. in cloth, 

HE COOK: Plain and Practical 
Directions for Cooking and Housekeeping; with 
upwards of 700 Receipts. Adapted for the Kitchens of 
large or small Families, where econom, is wished to be 

united with comfort and good taste. =~ 
London: Cuartes Knicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street, 








8vo. Price ll. 1s. with 43 highly-finished Engravings, 


HE MODERN POETS AND 
ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN; being Selec- 
tions from the Modern Poets, illustrated by Engravings 
from the first-rate Modern Artists. 
Forming the Third Series of ‘‘ The Book of Gems.”’ 
Edited by S. C. Haun. 
With Original Biographies. 
Wurrraxker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





On 3ist curt., Part III. Price 7d. of 
USAN HOPLEY;; or the Adventures 
of a MAID-SERVANT. 
Cueap Genuine Epition. 

Publishing also in Weekly Numbers, Price lid. The 
Original Fditiou was in 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 1/, Lls. 6d. 
This cheap Edition will cost about 2s. 6d. 

WiriraM Tarr, Edinburgh; W.S. Oxr and Co. Lon- 
don. Of whom may be had Bills and Show: Boards of 
this Edition. 





This Day is Published, in demy 12me, cloth lettered, 7s. 


fgg bakes HISTORY of ANIMALS. 

Illustrated by Short Histories and Anecdotes; 
and intended to afford a Popular View of the Linneau 
System of Arrangement. For the Use of Schools. 

By the Rev. W. Brnaney, A.M. 

Fellow of the Linnwan Society, and late of Peterhonse, 
Cambridge. Embellished with 41 Engravinys. Third 
Edition. 

London : Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 

TOM OAKLEIGH ON SHOOTING. 
This Day, Price 6s. with numerous Illustrations on 
Wood and Steel, 
HE SHOOTER’S HAND-BOOK; 
being the Treatise on Shooting in ‘‘ The Rod and 
the Gan.” 

By the Author of ‘‘ The Oakleigh Shooting Code.’ 

Apamand Cuartes Brace, Edinburgh; Siupki. Mar- 
sna, and Co.; WurtrraKker and Co-; and Hamisron, 
Apams, and Co, Loudon. 











On the Ist September, demy 8vo. Price 12s, cloth 
lettered, Vol. V. of 
OLLIER’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The Text formed from an entirely New Collation 
of the Old Editions, with their various readings, Notes, 
a Life of the Poet, and a History of the Early English 
Drama. 

To be completed in Eight Volumes. The type is the 
largest and handsomest used for twenty years for any 
Edition of the Works. 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


AVERLEY NO 








NOVELS. 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Part IX. is Just 

Published. 

FOUR SHILLING EDITIONS, (Vol. XVIII. and 
Part XVIII.) REDGAUNTLET is Ready. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, Number XXXVI. and Part 
IX. are Ready. 

ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Part X. on 3d of Sep- 
tember. 

R. Capety, Edinburgh. 
London. 


Just Published, in demy 8vo. 240 pp. Price 4s. 
Compiled by the Inspector-General of Stamps and 


Taxes, 
GUIDE TO THE PROPERTY 
AND INCOME ACT, 5 and 6 Vict. cap. 35. 
With Forms of Proceeding, Cases of Illustration, and 
Explanatory Notes, taken from authentic Sources, and 
Tables of Calculation. Second Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected. To which is added, a Compendious InpEx to 
the Act. 
This is the only Guide printed officially for the use of 
those on whom the execution of the Act devolves. 
London: W. Crowes and Sons, 14, Charing Cross. 


Hovtston and Sroneman, 








This Day is Published, Price 8s. 6d. cloth; or l4s. 
handsomely bound in morocco, 


HE HISTORY OF THE CHURCII 
OF CHRIST UNTIL THE REVULUTION, 
A.D. 1688 ; in a Course of Lectures. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Mackenzie, M.A. 

Vicar of St. Helen's. Bishopsgate, and Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, St. Olave’s, South- 
wark. 

“ Although the author is able an‘! earnest, he is not 
bigoted or intoleraut.’’— Literary Gazette. 
London: Smrra, Evver, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


This Day is Published, the Third Edition, 8vo, with 
Plates, Price 7s. 
N DISEASES of the BLADDER 
and PROSTATE GLAND. 
By Witxiam Courson, Surgeon to the Magdalen 
Hospital, &e. 

This Edition has been carefully revised in all its parts, 
aod much valuable matter has been added to the chapters 
on Uriue, on Stone, and on the Affections of the Prostate 
Glaud. 

Lonaman and Co, Paternoster Row, Loudon. 








This Day, 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
N THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE 
OF THE CLIMATE OF PAU; AND OF THE 
MINERAL WATERS OF THE PYRENEES ON 
DISEASE. By A. Tayror, M.D. 
London: Jonny W. Parker, West Strand. 


This Day, 2s. 6d. gilt, 
_—O IS A VOLTAIC 
‘ BATTERY? 


By Rostva M. Zorntrn. 

By the Same Author, 
RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. New Edit. 4s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; or 

the EARTH AS IT IS. With numerous Illustrations. 
New Edit. Price 6s. 
BIBLE NARRATIVE. New Edit. 7s. 
Lendon: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 








Now Ready at all the Libraries, iu 3 vols. 
T } Zu I N A; 
Anu Historical Romance of the Court of Russia. 
By Mrs. Horianp. 
And with the Magazines on the Ist September, 
will be Pablished, in 3 vols. 
PERCIVAL KEENE. 
By Captain Marryar, 
Author of ‘* Peter Simple,’’ &c. 
Henry Corsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 








SPANISH AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES, 
Just Published, 
| igggensemyicl SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
i (New and Improved Edition,) designed for 
every class of learners, but especially for such as are 
their own instructors. 8s. bound. 








2. M‘HENRY’S SPANISH EXERCISES. 4s. bd. 
3. M‘HENRY’S SYNONYMES of the SPANISH 


LANGUAGE EXPLAINED. 5s. 6d. 

4. CERUTTI'S THEORETICAL ITALIAN GRAM- 
MAR, being a complete course of lessons, with new 
Exercises from Italian Classic Authors. Second Edi- 
tion, 10s. 6d. 

5. CERUTTI’S EASY INTRODUCTION to 
ITALIAN, desigued for learners, 5s. 67. 

London: SHerwovup, Ginpert, and Piper, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. * 


~ THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Just Published, 
N ODERN 


FRENCH CONVERSA- 

TION; containing Elementary Phrases and New 
Easy Dialogues, in French and English, on the most 
familiar subjects; forming a Hand-book for Travellers 
and a Manual for Schools. By W. A. BeLiencer. 
Thirteenth Edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 

2. ONE HUNDRED FABLES, from La Fontaine. 
2s. 6d. 

3. BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD and PHRASE 
BOOK. Is. 

4. BELLENGER’S DICTIONARY of IDIOMs, 
French and English. 8s. bound. 

5. DESLYON'’S FRENCH TUTOR; being a Key 
for the easy acquirement of the rules to write and speak 
the French Language, with Exercises and Questivus. 
Third Edition. 4s. 

6. DESLYON’S FRENCH DIALOGUES, 
and familiar. 2s. 6d. 

London ; Saerwoop, Ginperr, and Prrer, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. 


practical 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Recently Published, 
RECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT; 
or SCHOOL EXAMINER; being Miscellaneous 
Questions aud Facts in General History, Literature, and 
Science ; arranged and adapted for Youth, and forming 
an Encyclopedean Epitome of Useful Knowledge. By 
the Rev. Davip Wittiams. 5s. Gd. bound. 

2. WILLIAMS’S PARENT S CATECHISM of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, 2s. bound. 

3. GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Joun Grant, A.M. 6s. bound, 

4. BELL'S PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST, con- 
taining Elegant Extracts from the best Authors and 
Orators, arranged with a view to form accomplished 
Readers and Speakers. 5s.6d. bouud, 

5. MILN’S PENMAN’S REPOSITORY; being a 
Prize Book of Penmanship. 10s. 6d. 

6. THE REV. B. BALDWIN’S MIRROR of POPU- 
LAR KNOWLEDGE, containing 10,000 Poiuts of Use- 
fu! Information for Youth. 2s. 6¢. 

London: SHerwoop, Girpert, and Piper, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. 








THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKs, 
for SepremBER 1842, will be 

PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO. 
TENHE PICTORIAL EDITION OF 

SHAKSPERE, Part XLVII. (containing Shak- 
spere, a Biography, Part III.) super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAK- 
SPERE, Vol. V.—Containing, King Henry IV. Parts I. 
and II.; King Henry V.; and Kivg Henry VI. Part I. ; 
with Critical aud Explanatory Notices and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. Price 10s. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND during 
the Reign of George the Third, Part XXI. Super-royal 
Svo. Price 2s. 

A reissue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign 
of George the Second, in quarter-volumes, Part XV. 
Price 5s. 

LONDON, Part XVIII. Price ls. 6d. completing the 
Third Volume. Published also in Weekly Numbers, 
Price 4d. 

THE PENNY 
Series), Price 6d. 

PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, Part CXV. Price 1s. 64. 

DITTO, reissue, in Half-volumes, Vol. XXUT. Part 
Il. Price 3s. in stiff wrapper. 

KNIGHT'S STORE OF KNOWLEDGE. —Schools 
and Grammar Schools of Engiand, small lsmo. Price 8d. 
or in cloth, ls. 

GUIDE TO SERVICE. —TITE COOK. Plain and 
Practica] Directions for Cooking and Housekeeping, with 
upwards of 700 Receipts, Price 3s. sewed, or 3s. 6d. in 
cloth. Also, 

LONDON, Vol. III. cloth boards, Price 10s. 64, 

22, Ludgate Street, 20th August 1842. 


MAGAZINE, Part XX. (New 











os EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. CV. for Seprembenr, Price ls. 

Conratns: Taylor’s Notes of a Tour in the Mauufac- 
turing Districts —-Abednego, the Money- Lender; by Mrs. 
Gore. Chaps. XIII. XI1V.—Musings in the Weu, No. 
V.; Legendary Lore—Madden’s History of the United 
Irishmen—Moffat’s Missionary Labours and Scenes in 
Southern Africa; Concluded—Feast of the Poets for 
September 1842—Literary Register; Forest Life, Dy- 
mond’s Principles of Morality, &c. &c. 

Witntam Tarr, Edinburgh ; Simpxix, MarsHacr, and 
Co. Londov; and Jonn Cummina, Dublin. 





On the 3lst instant, Part II. of Volume V. of the 


UARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
The publication of this Number having been delayed 
y a change in the Editorship, it has been found ad- 
visable to make it of double size, with the view of com- 
pleting the Fifth Volume with Part III. for October, so 
as to commence a New Year and a New Sessiou with 
the Sixth Volume. 
Contents. 
Municipal Institutions of | 6. Working Classes of Hull 
Eugland. - Accidevts in Mines, 
Hospital Statistics. - Accidents on Railways. 
Progress of the Two Sici- | 9. Tables of the New Corn 
i Duties, Relative Mor- 
tality of Classes, Prices 
Statistical Commission and Imports of Grain, 
of Belgium. Caurreucy, Revenue, &c, 
London: Joun W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 
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With Illustrations by Groroe Crurksnank, Leecu, 
and ALFrep CxrowaQulLt, 
The Sepremper Numsrr, Price 2s. 6d. of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Contents. 

Minor Bodkin’'s Cure for Conceit. By Phelim O'Toole. 
With an Illustration by George Cruikshank. 

A Night Well Speut. By H. R. Addison. 

Hymn to the Virgin. 

The Fiddler of Marseilles. 

Life and Songs of Anacreon. 
Barney Brallagan. 

A Cure for the Ague. By H. R. Addison. 

My Honeymoon. By the Author ef the ‘‘ Comic Eng- 
lish Grammar.” 

The Waabee Arabs. 

The Philosophy of Punning. 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Mr. Ledbury’s Grand Tour. 
an Iilustration by John Leech. 

The Village lun. By Martingale. 

Richard Savage. By Charles Whitehead. 

The Microscope. , 

The Deer-slayer. By Albany Poyntz. 

The Great Auctioneer, 

Familiar Epistles from an Elderly Gentleman on Half: 
pay, communicated by W. H. Maxwell, Author of the 
* Stories of Waterloo,” ‘* Hector O Hallorau,’’ Xe. 

The late Dr. Magiun. 

A Monumental Pie-nic. By Albert Smith. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Part III. Edited by 


Edited and illustrated 


sy Albert Smith. With 








GEORGE CRUIKSHANK AND TONY JOHANNOT. 
Price 2s. 6d. the SepremBer Numper of 
A INSWORTH'’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTs : 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
By W. Harrison Arnsworts, Esq. 

Book III.—Chapters I. II. III. 1V. and V. 

With Two [lustrations on Steel by George CrurxsHANnk. 


Constancy. By the Hon. | Consumption. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. Julia Augusta Maynard, 
September. Mozart, his Era, Friends, 


and Contemporaries. 


The Welsh Wrecker’s Re- 
A Bundle of German Le- 


By the Author 


venge. J 
of the Mountain Deca- gends. By John Oxen- 
meron, ford. 

Enough—Good as a Feast. | Young Hearts and Old 


Hearts. By Hotspur. 
Les Enufaus Trouves. By 
Miss Pardoe. 
Young Raleigh at Court. 
By Miss Costello. 
The Man who will Read to 
You. By L. Blanchard. 
The Solitary Joker, By 
Dudley Cystello. 


By George Raymond. 
The Walls of Famagusta. 
By Charles W. Brooks. 
The Leviathan. By John 

Oxeuford, 

A Descent iuto Eldon Hole, 
in the Peak of Derby- 
shire. By W. Francis 
Ainsworth. 

Dumpokht. 
giun. 





By Dr. Ma- 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 
An Historical Romance, 
By W. Harrison AryswortH, Esq. 
Chapter the Third. 
Wi:h an Illustration on Steel by Tony Jomannot, 
And uumerous Wood cats by W. Arrrep Denamorre. 
Cunntnouam aud Mortimer, St. Martin's Place, Tra- 
falgar Square. 





ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 
This Day is Published, 8vo. with Diagrams, Price 10s. 64. 


pound, 

LEMENTS OF GEOMETRY; 

cousisting of the First Four and the Sixth Books 
of Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson ; 
with the priucipal Theorems in Proportion, and a Course 
of Practical Geometry on the Ground. Also, Four Tracts 
relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids; with one on 
Spherical Geometry. 

By Joun Narrten, F.R.S. and R.A.S. 
Professor of Mathematics, &c. in Sandhurst College. 
*,* This work forms the second of a series which is to 

constitute a General Course of Mathematics for the use 
of the Gentlemen Cadets and the Officers in the Senior 
Departments of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
The Course, when completed, will comprehend the fol- 
lowing subjects—Arithmetic and Algebra; Geometry ; 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with Mevsuration ; 
Analytical Geometry and the Differential aud Tutegral 
Calculus, with the Properties of the Conic Sections; 
Practical Astronomy and Geodesy ; the Principles of Me- 
chanics; and Physical Astronomy. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 








London : Printed by Josepu Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at Ne. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, saTugpay, 271H avaust 1342. 
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